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We are indebted to Arthur G. Dunning, Marine Supt. for this Company at Boston, for the 

privilege of featuring this valuable log of the 8. S. “Pastores” of our Great White Fleet while she 
was in government service during the War. In forwarding this log Captain Dunning wrote: 

“I would like to call to your attention the facts connected with the fitting out of this vessel for 
the carriage of troops. The “Pastores” and the “Tenadores” were taken over by the Army Trans- 
port Service at the same time and were fitted out at the yard of the Robins Dry Dock and Repair 
Company, Erie Basin, Brooklyn, in nine days. We were told by the government representatives that 
the troops would be in Hoboken on the evening of the sixth day, and Mr. Garvey, Robins’ repre- 
sentative and myself undertook to accomplish this feat without plans or specifications. The accom- 


modations were constructed in the holds to take care of 1,200 troops, Four guns were also in- 
stalled without plans or specifications. Troops were held in the railroad station at Hoboken for 
three days and were taken aboard ship the morn ing of the tenth day. We were congratulated by 
both the Army Transport Service and the Navy Department on the dispatch with which this work. 
which it would seem was almost impossible to do in so short a time, was accomplished. 

“From June, 1917, to May, 1918, the “Pastores” was under charter to the Army Transport 
Service and our own personnel was retained on board with Captain C. R. Glenn in command, Mr. 
W. J. Davison as Chief Engineer, Captain C. D. McRae (now of the 8. 8. “Limon”’) as Third 


Officer.” 


From Requisitioning of thi Ship up to the First Trip 


RIOR to the entrance of the United 


vessels suited for transatlantic service under 
the American flag when war was declared, 
and was one of the very first taken over for 
the transportation of troops. She was ideal 
for a troop transport, in that as she had been 
built for the banana trade by the Unrrep 
FRuir Company, she had a complete forced 
air ventilating and cooling system in all her 
cargo holds, and‘ these holds were large; so 
that while she was not as big a vessel as ‘one 
of the transatlantic liners, she could carry 
about 1800 officers and men at first, and this 
number was later increased until she could 
carry about 2200. 

_ The Pastores was built in Great Britain 
in 1912 for the Unrrep Fruit Company at 
the yard of Workman, Clark & Co., Ltd., 


Belfast, and flew the British flag until 1914, 


— 
States into the war against the Central Pow- when she was changed to American registry 
ers, and up to the time that the first troop when Great Britain entered the war and 
convoy was dispatched to France, the Pas- German raiders were still at large. She was 
tores belonged to the Unrrep Frurr Com- 495 ft. in length (over all); 55.3 ft. beam; 
PANY, an American Corporation, and was one 30.8 ft. depth, with twin screws and she had 
of the famous Great White Fleet of that Com- 4 cruising speed of 15 1/3 knots. She had 
pany in service between New York, the West three decks forward for the carrying of troops 
Indies and Central and South America. As and two aft. 
such she was well known to American trav- As soon as it was decided to send an army 
ia elers. She was one of the few Passenger to France the Pastores was taken over under 


charter by the Quartermaster Corps of the 
War Department and hurriedly fitted for 
troop carrying at Robins Dry Dock, Erie 
Basin, Brooklyn, N. Y., the work being done 
in just nine working days. Standee bunks 
were built on all cargo decks, being arranged 
in tiers of four, lavatories were fitted, extra 
companionways built, and the ship was ready 
and reported to the Army Quartermaster at 
Hoboken on June 10, ready for duty, just be- 
fore the first convoy was to sail, and she 
loaded her troops that day. 

For defense against submarine attack she 
had a battery, mounted at the time the other 
repairs were made, consisting of four 5-in. 
R. F. rifles, two mounted forward on the fore- 
castle head and two aft on the poop deck, 
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and two automatic machine-guns. Later, a 
chute for launching 400 1b. depth bombs was 
installed over her counter. 

The work of installing the guns and maga- 
zines was under the supervision of a Naval 
Officer, Commander B. B. Bierer, who later 
went on her as Senior Naval Officer on her 
first trip in convoy. 

While under charter to the War Depart- 
ment, the ship was manned by a civilian crew, 
of which Captain C. R. Glenn was in com- 
mand, and» many of her old officers when in 
the Frurr Company, stayed on her. She 
had, however, during all the time the Army 
had her, Navy guns crews aboard to man all 
the guns, three Navy radio electricians and 
six signalmen, and in addition to Commander 
Bierer, two other Naval Officers, Lieutenant 
Ring and Lieutenant Parr, U.S. N. 


Voyage One 
June 13, 1917, to July 13, 1917 


Having reported at the Army piers at Ho- 
boken on June 10, the Pastores loaded her 
troops there the same day and then anchored 
in the Hudson River off 72nd Street to await 
the other troop ships, until the night of June 
13, when she dropped down to Gravesend 
Bay with several ships which had completed 
loading. Early on the morning of the 14th, 
in a dense fog that hid Norton’s Point and 
Coney Island, and made contact with the 
other transports and the escort difficult,’ she 
got under way with the other transports and 
stood out to sea exactly according to schedule, 
with the first group of the first convoy bound 
for France with the first contingent of Ameri- 
can troops to fight on European soil. 

The other ships in this convoy were the 
Tenadores, Saratoga, Havana and De Kalb 
(the latter with a regiment of Marines on 
board), while the Naval Escort consisted of 
the cruiser Seattle, flag-ship of Admiral Al- 
bert Gleaves, the destroyers Wilke, Terry and 
Roe, and the converted yacht Corsair. On 
the way to sea the Terry fouled the submarine 
net at the Narrows, New York, and had to 
return to port for repairs. Later, it was 
found that the Corsair could not make the 
speed of the convoy and she dropped back 
to Group 2 following, and the destroyer Fan- 
ning was brought up from the latter group 
to take her place. 

Pleasant weather was experienced through- 
out the passage and the guns crews’ of the ship 
standing watch and watch, were constantly at 
the guns on the lookout for a submarine at- 
tack, as it was felt that the enemy would make 
some attempt to attack the convoy before it 
reached France. The guns crews off watch 
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slept on deck by their guns, so as to be at 
their stations in case of necessity, and on 
several days target practice was held, firing at 
a spar towed astern. 

On the night of June 22 in Lat. 48° N., 
Long. 25° 50’ W., the Group was attacked 
by enemy submarines. One of the enemy 
crossed the course just ahead of the cruiser 
Seattle and torpedoes passed so close to the 
Havana and ‘the De Kalb that they were 
seen by those vessels. They opened fire on 
the spot where the submarines had been, while 
all the ships of ‘the right and left columns 
of the convoy turned respectively to starboard 
and port, and putting on full speed, ran for 
some distance until there were no further 
signs of the enemy. None of the convoy was 
hit and there was no evidence of the enemy 
sustaining any damages. 

On nearing the French coast, the convoy - 
was met by additional destroyers from Great 
Britain, and later by French patrol boats, 
which put their pilots aboard the ships of the 
convoy and the course was set for Saint- 
Nazaire, where the convoy arrived safely 
on June 26. The Pastores was the second 
ship to land her troops in France, being 
beaten for the honor of being first by the 
Tenadores, which docked only a few minutes 
before her. 

The Pastores remained in port until July 5, - 
sailing on that day under escort of two cruisers 
and five destroyers, the latter taking her 
through the submarine zone off the French 
coast; and, with the exception of an attack by 
a submarine on the De Kalb of the convoy 
on July 8, the voyage was uneventful and 
she docked at New York July 16, having, 
with the other vessels of this first convoy, 
safely landed in France the first of the mighty 
American Army which was to turn the tide 
of war, without losing a man or a ship though 
it was known that the German Government 
made unusual efforts to attack and destroy this 
first convoy to prevent the transportation of 
our troops. 


Voyage Two 
July 31, 1917, to August 27, 1917 


The Pastores sailed on her second voyage 
with troops from New York on July 31, 
1917, with the transports Mallory, Tenadores, 
and escorted by the cruiser North Carolina 
and three destroyers. Before sailing Com- 
mander Bierer was detached and Lieutenant- 
Commander O. Hill had command of the 
Navy personnel aboard, and Lieutenant R. A. 
Awtrey relieved Lieutenant King. Some 400 
miles off the French coast the convoy was 
picked up by five destroyers from the Euro- 
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pean bases and the escort from New York 
returned. ‘The Pastores docked at Saint- 
Nazaire August 13 and left for the States 
August 17, docking at Hoboken on August 
27. Both the outward and homeward voy- 
ages were uneventful, and the troops were 
landed in good shape. 


Voyage Three 
September 7, 1917, to October 8, 1917 


The movement of troops was now well 
under way and on September 7, 1917, the 
Pastores started on her third voyage in com- 
pany with her old friends the Tenadores and 
Mallory, the De Kalb, Pocahontas and Huron. 
The tanker Maumee accompanied the con- 
voy, which was escorted by the cruiser Hunt- 
ington and the destroyers Duncan and Mce- 
Call. She landed her troops at Saint-Nazaire 
on September 20 without incident, leaving 
on the 29th. §. O. S. calls from several 
ships close by that were being chased or shelled 
by “subs” were received on September 30 and 
October 1, but orders under which the Pas- 
tores was operating prevented her going to 
their assistance and she continued her voyage 
alone after the escort had taken her through 


the submarine zone off the French coast, and 
docked at Hoboken, October 8. 


Voyage Four 
October 12, 1917, to November 18, 1917 


On the fourth voyage with troops, the 
Pastores was in convoy with the President 
Grant, President Lincoln, Covington, De 
Kalb, Mallory and Tenadores, escorted by the 
cruiser Seattle and the destroyers Downes and 
Beale, and sailed October 18, 1917. On the 
22nd of October the President Grant was 
forced to turn back and return to New York 
on account of broken’steering gear. At 11:00 
P. M. that night the convoy was attacked by 
a submarine and a torpedo was seen to cross 
the bow of the ship, missing her by only a 
few feet, but nothing was seen of the sub- 
marine and none of the convoy was hit. On 
the 30th the convoy was met by a big escort 
of seven destroyers, and that afternoon they 
steamed through quantities of fresh wreckage 
from a_ torpedoed steamer and two empty 
life-boats were seen. 

Docked at Saint-Nazaire on October 31, 
and after staying there a week left November 
8 for the States with the transports Mallory, 
Tenadores and De Kalb and an escort of four 


‘destroyers and the yacht Corsair. 


On this homeward voyage one of the guns 
crew, Seaman Roger W, Lockey, was lost 
overboard. He had been cleaning the muzzle of 
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No. 3 gun and tripped on the rail as it 
was trained outboard, going overboard while 
the ship was making 1514 knots. Boatswain’s 
Mate J. J. Swigart immediately went over- 
board after him with a life-buoy, but could 
not reach him before he sank. Swigart him- 
self was in the water over an hour before 
the ship was turned back and could locate 
him and get a boat overboard. This was on 
November 17, one day out from New York. 

Hoboken was reached November 21, and 
while fumigating the troop holds on the night 
of the 19th, a fire broke out near the bake 
shop and did considerable damage below be- 
fore it was extinguished. ‘This necessitated a 
long lay up for repairs, and it was not until 
December the 24th that she was ready to 
load troops again. 


Voyage Five 
December 26, 1917, to February 8, 1918 


The fifth voyage with troops began De- 
cember 26, 1917, when she left New York 
with the transport President Grant and the 
cruiser Rochester as escort. Her Navy per- 
sonnel was still aboard under the following 
officers: Lieutenant-Commander OQ. Hill, 
Lieutenant R. A. Awtrey and Lieutenant 
Merrill Comstock. 

On Saturday, January 5 at 12:30 P. M., 
the ship being then some 900 miles off the 
French coast, a submarine was reported astern 
and all hands called to their battle stations. 
The President Grant fired one shot at the 
submarine from No. 4 gun and nothing more 
was seen of her. On January 7 an escort 
of seven destroyers joined the convoy and the 
Rochester turned back for the States. On 
January 9 at 8:40 A. M., in the Bay of 
Biscay, another submarine attacked the con- 
voy and approximately fifteen shots were fired 
at her when she submerged. The guns crews 
of this ship fired five times. On January 10 
came to anchor in the Harbor of Brest, 
France, and discharged troops. 

Tuesday, January 22, left Brest accom- 
panied by the President Grant, Suannee, San 
Jacinto, and the following five destroyers: 
Flusser, Preston, Reid, Roe and Warrington. 
January 30 an S. O. S. was received from 
the British tanker Eupion saying that her oil 
plant had broken down and she desired im- 
mediate assistance. The Pastores started to- 
ward her, but on establishing radio communi- 
cation she was unable to answer our code 
properly, and as submarines had been known 
to trap ships in this way, the Pastores did not 
go to her and later forwarded her message 
to Bermuda. She evidently made port all 
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right that time, for on April 18, while at 
anchor in Bay de Quiberon, another S. O. 5. 
was received from her saying she had been 
torpedoed. ‘The rest of the voyage was un- 
eventful and after coaling in Newport News, 
Virginia, proceeded to Hoboken, docking 
there February 8. 


Voyage Six 
February 19, 1918, to March 22, 1918 


On February 19, 1918, the Pastores left 
on her sixth trip in company with the cruiser 
Huntington and the transports Covington, 
George Washington, President Grant, Susque- 
hanna, El Sol and Manchuria. On the 22nd 
the convoy was joined by the transport De 
Kalb. On March 2 destroyers met the con- 
voy off the French coast, and at 8:15 A. M., 
an §. O. S. was received from the American 
tanker Petrolite saying she was being shelled. 
Her position was. very close to that of the 
convoy and directly on the course it was then 
steering, so it necessitated taking up a new 
course. The Petrolite was sunk. 

The convoy divided into two sections on 
March 3, the larger ships going to Brest, 
France, while the smaller ones went to Saint- 
Nazaire. The Pastores docked at 


Saint-’ 
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Nazaire on Monday, March 4, and left for 
the States on Sunday, March 10, in company 
with the De Kalb, Susquehanna, Mexican, 
and four destroyers. After an uneventful trip, 
arrived in Newport News on March 22. 


Voyage Seven 
March 28 to April 30, 1918 


On the 28th of March the Pastores left 
Newport News, Virginia, for New York to 
load troops, and at 8:00 A. M. on the 30th 
she, got under way from that port on her 
seventh trip across in company with the cruiser 
Frederick and the transports De Kalb, George 
Washington, President Lincoln, Susquehanna, 
Kursk and Antigone. April 8, at 2:00 P. M., 
the George Washington fired one shot at a 
suspicious object in the water which was re- 
ported to be a submarine. At 8:00 P. M., 
on April 13 the Pastores anchored safely off 
Saint-Nazaire. -On April 20, in company 
with the De Kalb, Susquehanna, Antigone, 
Kursk, K. I. Luckenback, Suannee, Santa 
Rosa, four destroyers and one yacht, she got 
under way on her return trip. The trip west 
was quiet and she arrived in New York 
April 30. 

(to be continued) 


Discharging Bananas by 
Machinery at New York 


By Ralph- Keating 


Assistant to Manager, New York Division 


O,. of our great American humorists, 


Mr. Will Rogers, has suggested as a cure for 
the ever-growing traffic problem in the larger 
cities, a legislative ban on all automobiles 
which are not entirely paid for by the owners. 
A less drastic but more thorough-going solu- 
tion to the difficulty would be the elimination 
of machinery from the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. For machinery has made a necessity 
of what was formerly a luxury. It has revolu- 
tionized not alone industrial manufacture but 
also the lives and thoughts of the masses. Ma- 
chinery has created as well as solved world 
problems. 

No more important change in the lexicon 
of American advertising has taken place dur- 
ing the last few years than the practical elim- 


ination of the word “hand made’. Except in 
a few isolated industries, the hand made prod- 
uct is unsalable in competition with the better 
and cheaper product of machinery. The 
manufacturer who does not keep pace with 
mechanical cost-reducing industrial improve- 
ments will sooner or later face a diminishing 
return. 

A representative of the United States De- 
partment of Labor who has lately concluded 
a survey of the glass industry and who has 
reported the significant advances in glass mak-. 
ing, recently turned his attention to steamships 
with every assurance of finding an economi- 
cally efficient business. Instead he found that, 
largely on account of the spread and variety 
of its operations but partly on account of the 


Power belt delivering bananas from the tween decks to the floor of the pier 


inertia of the operators, the steamship busi- The first experimental machine for New 
ness has been slow to adopt, in its shore op- York was built by Mr. B. N. Davis, a con- 
erations, the use of machinery. ‘It is per- veyor manufacturer of wide experience who 
haps significant that when the official sur- . had designed the New Orleans unloading 
vey has been completed the Department of machines and the tropical loading machines. 
Labor will find the Unrrep Fruir Com- The electric elevator, as it was called, was 
PANY, itself not exclusively a steamship com- put together by Mr. Davis as a result of sug- 
pany, to be the leader in the successful adap- gestions received from within the Unrrep 
tation of machinery to steamship operations. Fruir Company organization. 

The story of machinery in the loading of Discharging conditions and terminal facil- 
bananas in the Tropics and in the unloading ities in the north made it impossible to use 
of bananas in New Orleans and Mobile has the tropical or New Orleans machines and 
already been told. We are now concerned the first necessity was that the elevator must 
with the more difficult problem of the suc-_ be portable. Not only this, but it must be 
cessful adaptation of this or similar machinery — self-contained and sufficiently light to be 
to northern domestic divisions. handled by the ships’ gear. A further con- 

The first serious attempt to improve on . sideration was that the elevator had to be 
the old hand “stage” method of discharging small enough to pass through one section of 
bananas was made at New York during the the hatch so that, in the Winter, the top 
latter part of 1924 and during the entire hatches might be replaced after the elevator 
year of 1925, Previously an obviously crude was set in the ship. The first purpose of 
machine had been tried unsuccessfully at the machine was to automatically lift the 
Long Wharf, Boston, bunches of bananas from the lower holds : 
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and lower decks to the upper tween decks 
for distribution inshore and offshore. ‘The 
equipment, if successful, would eliminate a 
hand “stage” method by which the bunches 
were passed from one stage to another un- 
til arriving at the upper tween deck. During 
the course of this hand discharge the bananas 
were laid down six times, 

The first elevator, received at New York 
in the latter part of 1924, satisfied the im- 
mediate requirements and it is worthy of 
note that this machine is still in operation. 

Experiments continued with the original 
elevator until it became evident that the ma- 
chine was capable of doing all the work for 
which it was designed. It was early found, 
however, that the elevator brought the ba- 
nanas up to the upper tween deck so fast that 
it was impossible to distribute them by hand 
at sufficient speed to insure an economical 
operation. Subsequently experiment was 
made with a locally made gravity belt to 
handle the bunches of bananas from the ma- 
chine to the dock and to the railroad float. 
This did not attain sufficient speed to assist 
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Portable elevator lifting bananas from lower decks to upper tween deck 


the operation and eventually an electric belt 
conveyor was purchased from the Portable 
Machinery Company of Clifton, New Jer- 
sey. This equipment was standard and did 
not entirely fit the peculiar needs of the 
banana discharge. The manufacturer then 
designed a concave belt machine with rollers 
every three inches. This belt was found to 
be satisfactory and in the latter part of 1925, 
after all experiments had been concluded, an 
order was placed for four additional eleva- 
tors and six belt conveyors. 

The elevators and belts were put in opera- 
tion at Pier 15, East River, New York, dur- 
ing the middle of March, 1926, and have 
been in continuous operation since that time. 
Two additional belts were purchased during 
1926 and two more have been ordered to ac- 
commodate the discharge at Pier 16, Fast 
River. 

As has been indicated, both the elevators 
and belts are portable. The loose-chain 
pocket arrangement on the elevator can be 
extended any distance in the ship by adding 
or subtracting the pocket units. After the 
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discharge is completed, the chain and pockets 
fold up under the machine and the complete 
elevator is lifted by the ships’ gear and landed 
on the dock on a roller-bearing steel frame 
which is moved by hand along the floor of 


the pier. - The machines can be slung and set: 


up in the ship ready for operation in less than 
fifteen minutes. The elevators weigh approxi- 
mately 4,000 pounds. ‘The electric belt con- 
veyors are even more portable as they can be 
set in place by a small gang of laborers. 

In the complete operation the bunches are 
placed in the pockets in the hold of the ship 
and are transferred to the belt conveyors on 
the upper tween decks. The belts running 
inshore extend through the ships’ ports to 
the dock where the bunches are carried to 
trucks or across the dock to railroad floats. 
The belts used in the offshore operation ex- 
tend through the ships’ ports as far as pos- 
sible on the railroad float alongside the ship. 
From this point the bunches are carried to 
the railroad cars. The entire operation is 
smooth-working, economical and affords a 


‘maximum of protection to the fruit. 


Past experience in the discharge of bananas 


by hand had shown that the unloading cost 


per bunch‘ was approximately one cent. less 
for fruit in the upper tween deck than in the 
lower hold. It was also obvious to all that 
the place where the bunches were being 
broken most consistently was on the stages 
during the passing from the lower hold to 
the upper tween deck. On principle, there- 
fore, the elevators eliminated the laborers 
who staged the bunches and opened the way 
for a saving of one cent per bunch, not to 
mention the protection to the fruit from 
breakage and scarring. 

The measure of success obtained through 
the use of the machinery is best evident. in 
the unit cost which, since April, 1926, be- 
gan steadily to decline. The cost results for 
the first two months of 1927 indicate a sig- 
nificant saving which if maintained during 
the year will far surpass even the more opti- 
mistic of the early predictions. 

From the point of view of labor saving, 
the New York machinery has materially re- 
duced the number of laborers involved in the 
operation and has shortened the discharging 
time to a very considerable extent. The 
combination of these two factors has resulted 
in a cost saving which, comparing the first 
two months of 1926 and 1927, amounted to 
21.2 per cent. 

Thus the §, S, Metapan discharging with 
machinery approximately the same number of 
stems in January, 1927, as in January, 1926; 
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finished two hours sooner with forty-nine less 
men. Similarly, the S. S. Ulua with only 
three thousand less stems in 1927 than in 
1926 finished three and one-half hours sooner 
with twenty-nine less men. 

Taking into account the more favorable 
weather conditions which obtained this year 
the indicated saving through the use of the 
machinery at New York is certain to be at 
least fifteen per cent. of the gross discharging 
expense. ‘This item to an individual would 
represent a modest fortune. 

The value of the machinery as a. preven- 
tive against scarring and bruising of fruit is 
more difficult to estimate. However, the fact 
that substantial progress has been made in 
the reduction of the number of broken stems 
would seem to justify the conclusion that the 
machinery has taken an important part in 
the delivery of clean fruit. With the ma- 
chinery operating less than nine months of 
1926, the breakage was twenty per cent. less 
than the preceding year. For the first two 
months of 1927 the breakage was 3.8 breaks 
per one thousand stems as compared with 5.7 
breaks per one thousand stems for the year 
1925. 

The gratifying results which followed the 
New York installation have paved the way 
for a partial introduction of the machinery at 
all northern domestic divisions. In April, 1927, 
it is expected that Baltimore and Boston will 
be equipped with the belt conveyors and 
thereafter consideration will be given to the 
advisability of using the belts at Charleston 
and Philadelphia. By the end of the year 
the machinery should be an integral part of 
all domestic banana operations, 

Compared with the tropical and southern 
domestic division equipment the New York 
machinery leaves much to be desired. It is, 
however, a substantial step forward and one 
which has provided the working basis for 
efficient and economic operations. The ini- 
tial results are satisfactory only in the sense 
that they. indicate the possibility of future 
improvement. 

This review of the adaptation of machinery 
to the New York operations would be less 
than complete without mention of the splen- 
did cooperation’ which existed on all sides 
during the period of experimentation. The 
problems which arose before and after the 
delivery of the first elevator were met by an 
organization whose primary thought was a 
desire to improve the discharging conditions. 
It is the same forward-looking spirit which 
has been outstanding in the history of all in- 
dustrial progress. 
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By Boye L: 
(Answers will be found on page 517) | 


When and where was the Unirep Fruir Company incorporated ? 
Where was the first Unrrep Frurr Company hospital opened and. 
in what year? 

How many owned ships does the Company and its subsidiary, Elders 
& Fyffes, operate and in general from what have they been named? 
What and where are the following: Tucurinca, Pastores, Reventa- 
zon, Ulua, Motagua, Bogota, Heredia, Parismina, Livingston and 
Tegucigalpa? 

When and from what country is it supposed that the first bananas 
were brought into the United States? 

What was the largest banana producing country in 1926? 

Why is the Company’s sugar business unique among sugar enter- 
prises of the world? is 
What is the present capitalization of the Unrrep Frurr Company? 
et is the popular slogan of the Company’s Passenger Depart- 
ment? 

Give the name of the Unrrep Frurr Company’s General Counsel, 
and where located? 

What is the largest Central American country (1) in population; 
(2) in area? 

What country is popularly known as ‘“‘the sugar bowl of the world” ? 
(a) To what botanical family do bananas belong? 

(b) Name the leading species, and several varieties of the same. 
How many sales branches does the FRurr DisPpATCH CoMPANY main- 
tain; how many are in the United States and how many in Canada? 
When was the Panama Canal started and when was it completed? 
What Central American location other than Panama was seriously 
considered for a canal between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans? 
What country still owns the rights to this route? 

Through what United States port are the largest quantities of 
bananas imported? 

From what islands does Elders & Fyffes import bananas other than 
Jamaica? To what country do these islands belong and where are 
they located? f 

Where did Almirante get its name? 

(a) Through what tropical port is the largest volume of general 
cargo handled by the Unirep Fruir Company? 

(b) Through what domestic port? 
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The Part You Play ! 


JOW much do you know about Company Pol- 
icy—in which is included the aims, ambitions 
and hopes for the future of the organization 
of which you are a member? Sixty-eight thou. 
sand employees. Farms in nine countries; a 
hundred vessels on the high seas. There must be a con- 
stitution and by-laws; there must be rules of procedure 
in order that affairs may function smoothly 


Do you try to familiarize yourself with the rules and 
regulations that keep the gears in mesh ? 


If thrown on your own resources can you function 
sensibly? That's the sum and substance that makes 
valued and valuable employees. 


Company Policy is a mighty broad subject. It em- 
braces relationship with other countries, finance, trans- 
portation, sales—a lot of important things that keep ex- 
ecutives and department heads busy. But a stenographer 
ought to know that double spacing is required in letters 
and memos; an office boy should know that promptness 
and reliability are Company Policies; and a clerk can 
follow Company Policies by eternally remembering that 
courtesy arid geniality toward the public are helping to 
build the fabric of good-will and approval by which the 
UNITED Fruit CoMPANy can become a bigger and bet- 
ter organization. 


And most of all, study and know the work of the man 
above you, so you may be able to qualify for his position 
should the opportunity present itself. The policy of the 
Company is not to go outside for employees and if it does 
you have only yourself to blame. 


Uncte Ep. 
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Cane 
Cultivation 


In The 
Banes Division 


By 
J. J. Brickley 


( ; P until a few years ago sugar-cane in 


Cuba depended on manual labor entirely for 
practically every phase in its production, 
The ready acquisition of a goodly supply of 
relatively cheap labor, the remarkable fertility 
of most of the soil, and the long ratooning 
period which gave production up to twenty 
years without replanting, supplied exceptional 
conditions for the economical production of 
sugar. ‘The long ratooning period, however, 
allowed the soil to remain year after year 
in the same position covered by a heavy blanket 
of cane trash, accumulated from each year 
of cutting. ‘This trash acted as a mulch for 
the conservation of soil moisture and at the 
same time smothered the growth of weeds; 
such weeds as did grow being destroyed by 
hand cleaning. 

As time went on, however, changed eco- 
nomic conditions ‘resulting from a lowered 
price of sugar and a reduction in yield due to 
depletion of soil fertility, made the adoption 
of new methods imperative, with the result 
that inter-row cultivation employing both me- 
chanical and animal power came to the fore. 

The object of ratoon cultivation is to open 
and aerate the soil so that plant food elements 
may be converted into available forms and 
the conservation of soil moisture be promoted. 
True, the natural covering of trash serves 
that purpose but it also acts as a blanket that 
excludes the air and sunlight. It is necessary, 
therefore, to remove this trash from part or 
all of the field before cultivation is started. 
The field must then be sufficiently cultivated 
to form a soil mulch, else in the long dry sea- 
son a very serious loss of soil moisture will 
result. 

Many and varied methods of trash removal 
for inter-row ratoon cultivation have been 


The start of the 1927 crop - 
—Sketch by Mr. Hamorsky. 


tried out by Cuban planters. One of these 
was to burn the trash from the field completely 
as soon as the cane was cut, thereby leaving 
the field bare for cultivation. This method, 
however, had a serious drawback in that: it 
destroyed entirely a valuable fertilizing ele- 
ment—mulcher and weed destroyer—and as a 
result it has not been very generally practiced. 
In the Banes Division it was only tried out as 
an experiment to determine its usefulness. 
Another method experimented with was to 
turn the trash from every row ‘ahead of the 
plow, replacing it after the plow had passed, 
a method both slow and expensive. 

The method found most practicable in the 
Banes Division is the alternate row system, 
whereby a field receives a complete cultivation 
in two years. This method consists in moving 
the trash from every second row into the next 
row, leaving the clean row to be cultivated. 
The following year the operation is completed 
by turning the trash back into the cultivated 
row and cultivating afresh the one just 
cleaned. 

The actual cultivation operation consists in 
placing three or four cuts between the rows 
with a plow drawn by mules or bulls. The 
type of plow used may vary from a light 7” 
mouldboard drawn by one mule to a heavy 
13” plow with six bulls, depending on the 
type and condition of the soil encountered. 

As quickly as possible after plowing, prefer- 
ably the same day, the land is harrowed and 
a rough mulch established in order to avoid 
loss of soil moisture. This harrowing opera- 
tion may be carried out a number of times 
before the cane grows tall enough to interfere 
with the work. Disk harrows, fine tooth har- 
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Inter-row cultivation—Banes Divisio n 


rows and shovel cultivators drawn by mules 
or bulls are the implements used. 

Banes Division has been trying to develop 
some method whereby ratoons may be culti- 
vated without trash removal for the economic 
value of such a method would be considerable 
since trash removal costs about as much as 
actual cultivation; besides this, it is difficult 
to develop any mulch that is as efficient as 
trash for moisture conservation. Thus far, 
two machines for this purpose have been tried, 
one built by Mr. McKenzie of the Division, 
the other secured from a local Cuban organi- 
zation. The former consists of two mounted 
tractor-drawn, rotating, trash-cutting disks, 
followed by two 10” mouldboard plows. 
Through its use the trash falls back into place 
after the plow has passed which results in the 
field presenting, a few days later, very much the 
appearance it had before. ‘The latter imple- 
ment is a bull-drawn one-plow machine work- 
ing on about the same principles. Both of 
these machines have been successfully demon- 
strated and operated during the past year, and 
this coming year, with more extensive tests, it 
should be possible to fully determine their 
value. 

Existing methods of cultivation with ani- 
mals and small implements are largely the re- 
sult of having to adapt equipment from other 
countries to Cuban agricultural conditions 
but the next few years will probably see the 
development of new and better methods, more 
suitable to Cuban cane cultivation. 

-Inter-row cultivation of replants is carried 
out in very much the same manner and for the 


Same purpose as is corn cultivation in the 
north. The object in both cultivations is the 
same—to keep down weed growth and to 
conserve moisture. The methods used are 
similar to those featured in ratoon cultivation 
except that every row can be cultivated with- 
out the difficulty and expense of trash removal, 
and less plowing and more harrowing are 
necessary. Plowing is done only when a com- 
pact condition of the soil caused by heavy rains 
makes the operation necessary. Tooth and 
disked implements are used for harrowing, the 
type of instrument depending on soil condi- 
tions. A high wheel-mounted disk cultivator 
has been used extensively in Preston the past 
two years for moulding yowng cane and’ the 
results appear to be very beneficial for more 
rapid growth and thicker stooling nearly al- 
ways follows. This year all of our replant 
area was cultivated one or more times. 


Machine for cutting trash and cultivating 
between rows—made in Cuba 
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Cultivating and moulding replant cane with high wheel disk cultivator 


It is a significant fact that the larger imple- 
-ment manufacturing companies have recently 
taken an interest in producing machinery 
adapted to inter-row cultivation. ‘The Inter- 
national Harvester Company, one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of farm equipment, has re- 
duced the width of one of its standard tractor 
models so that it will work in the usual width 


of a cane row and it has also produced espe- 
cially designed ‘cultivation equipment for the 
same purpose. Other companies are working 
on the development of combined tractor culti- 
vators. All facts considered, it appears as 
though inter-row cultivation has become a per- 
manent and _ increasing “aais of sugar-cane 
production in Cuba. 


The Pioneer Work of the UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
in Developing Radio in the Tropics 
By H. O. Easton 


General Superintendent, New Orleans 


Pao to the establishing of radio com- 


munication between Port Limon and Bocas 
del Toro during March, 1904, the latter place 
was completely isolated insofar as any form 
of telegraphic or telephonic connections was 
concerned. . All telegraphic communications 
between our General Offices in the United 
States and Bocas del Toro were forwarded to 


Limon via cable and land wire where they 
usually arrived several days old, and from 
Limon they. were “rushed” to Bocas through 
the medium of Carib fishermen who, entrusted 
with the communications started down the 
coast in their little native cayucos, and, de- 
pending upon weather conditions, reached their 
destination in from two to five days. 
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By 1903 the fruit production in the Panama 
Division had reached the stage where the 
situation could no. longer be successfully han- 
dled without some more efficient and dependa- 
ble form of communicating system, which led 
* to an investigation by our Company officials 
as to the most feasible means of accomplishing 
this object. 

At this period radio was still in its in- 
fancy and an unknown quantity. However, 
news of its development had reached the out- 
lying districts. Here, to our Company offi- 
_cials, appeared a possible solution to their 
acute problem. With the characteristic pio- 
neering and progressive spirit of our Company, 
it was decided to make an investigation as to 
the possibility of being able to utilize to ad- 
vantage in our tropical work this new form 
of communicating. Subsequently, Mr. M. 
Musgrave, Superintendent of the Electrical 
Department in Limon, was délegated to pro- 
ceed to New York during the Summer of 
1903 to investigate the possibilities of radio, 
the result of which was the placing of the 
order with the DeForest Company for the in- 
stallation of our first stations at Limon and 
Bocas. 

The exterior photograph featured herewith 
shows the single wooden mast used at that 
time, and the first radio operating house. Dur- 
ing 1907 the present Limon’ station was com- 
pleted and the pioneer station featured in this 
photograph was dismantled. In addition to 
presenting our first radio station, this photo- 
graph is interesting in that it shows a portion 


UNIFRUITCO 


of Limon as it was in 1904, and a view of 
the harbor including the wharves and some 
of the fruit ships employed at that time. Our 
new covered wharf, shown at the left, had 
just been completed, and the gear used by the 
English Company to extend their wharf, with 
the object in view of blocking the UNITED 
Fruir Company from access to the new 
wharf, is plainly visible at the end of the 
extension. : 
The interior photograph on the opposite 
page illustrates some of the crude and inef- 
ficient radio apparatus of that period, which 
consisted of the open type, noisy spark trans- 
mitter, long since obsolete, that spent most of 
its energy in producing awe-inspiring flashes 
and crashes, and the early type of non-sensi- 
tive and non-amplifying receivers. In this 
photograph we see Mr. M. Musgrave, one 
of the Old Timers, who was at that time 
Superintendent of our Electrical Depart- 
ment in Limon. He is the man who con- 
cluded negotiations with the DeForest Com- 
pany for the purchase and installation of 
our first stations. At the key is Mr. Arthur 
C. Barnhart, at that time a representative 
of the DeForest Company, who, with the 
writer, assisted in completing our first installa- 
tions. The dark shadow on the wall is 
“Caleb”, who had the distinction of being our 
first radio messenger. 
_ At the time the order was placed for our 
first stations at Limon and Bocas, Costa Rica 
and Panama were our important fruit produc- 
ers, and as the cable service between the 


General view of Limon Radio Station in 1904. 


of mast 


Operating house is shown at base 


were 


United States-and Central America was very 
irregular and unsatisfactory at best, the suc- 
*-cess of our first radio circuit between Limon 
and Bocas gave birth to the idea of trying to 
remedy this defect by establishing our own 
communicating system via the all-radio route, 
which resulted in our present chain of sta- 


tions from Boston to Colombia. ‘This deci- 
sion no doubt materially assisted in the ad- 
vancement of the radio art and proved to be 
a valuable one for our Company in that it 
has now resulted in bringing our interests 
closer to headquarters. 


Who Was Shot and Who 
Was. Not 


A DUEL was lately fought by Alexander 
Shott and John S. Nott. Nott was shot and 
Shott was not. In this case it was better to 
be Shott than Nott. There was a rumor that 
- Nott was shot, but Shott avows that he 
was not, which proves either that the shot 
Shott shot at Nott was not shot or that Nott 
was shot notwithstanding. 

It may be made to appear on trial that the 
shot Shott shot shot Nott, or as accidents with 
firearms are frequent, it may be possible that 
the shot Shott shot shot Shott himself, when 


the whole affair would resolve itself into its . 


original element and Shott would be shot and 
Nott would be not. 
Some folks think however that :the shot 


View of operating room 
at Limon Radio Station 
in 1904, showing first in- 
stallation of transmitting 
and receiving equipment 
under .direction of Mr. 
Musgrave, who is shown 
standing dressed in 
white. The operator at 
table is A. C. Barnhart 


The best of the old spark types of apparatus, 
which we were compelled to use until com- 
paratively recent times, was inefficient and 
left much to be desired. However, the intro- 
duction of modern equipment has simplified 
many of our problems and has resulted in 
an improved service that but a few years ago 
seemed quite impossible. 

This merely serves to illustrate that the 
banana business and radio service have walked 
hand in hand, and that the former was in 
fact the prime mover behind the development 
of radio in the Tropics. 


Shott shot, shot, not Shott, but Nott. 
you tell who was shot? 

We leave it to our readers. We got so hot 
thinking of who was shot and who was not 
that we dreamed that Shott was not Nott, but 
Nott was Shott and that if Shott shot Nott 
not with big bug shots—O, hell! What’s the 
use! 


Can 


“Did my father leave an order with you this 
morning for a load of wood?” asked a strange, 
but attractive, young lady of a well-known plan- 
ing mill man. ; 

“T don’t know, miss,” he replied, “there was a 
gentleman in who said to deliver a load to a 
driver who would call and said it was fo 
Mr. Zell.” } 

“Yes, thank you,” said she, “I’m Gladys Zell.” 

“Eh, what?” gulped the mill man. 

“T’m Gladys Zell,” she repeated. 

“Oh, yes, yes; of course,” he replied, “so’m I.” 

—Lightning Line. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan 


The results of the first offering of shares January 1, 1927, under the employees’ stock pur- 
chase plan may be interesting to readers of Unirruirco. The total number of employees 
who were eligible to subscribe under the plan was 5,048 and under the terms of the offer these 
employees could have subscribed for. 99,973 shares. ; 

Subscriptions were accepted from 3,162 employees for a total of 50,840 shares. This 
represents 62.6 per cent. of those who were eligible to subscribe and 50.9 per cent. of the total 
number of shares for which the eligible employees were entitled to subscribe. 


If the 3,162 employees who actually took shares had subscribed for the full amount to 
which they were entitled they would have subscribed for 73,458 shares. The record by of- 
fices and divisions is as follows: 


No. shares 
Number for No. 
employees which they employees Number Per cent. 
eligible to could have sub- Percent. shares sub- 
Division subscribe subscribed scribing subscribers allotted scriptions 
General Office Moyer uuu 106 6548 104 98. | 5622 85.9 
Baltimore tai sth wero chasse 8 244 6 73: 180 73.8 
Branes wh aiess dana tei 9 () 4473 200 86.9 2154 48.2 
Boston a ete me tree tHe 115 2589 96 83.5 1463 56.5 
Ghanleston. cee. 3 58 3 100. 15 25.8 
Colombia G0 eum see 265 4603 16] 60.8 2471 53.7 
GostarRica kee vn 558 6258 268 48. 2997 47.9 
Gristooaltammcit rT 43 927 37 86. 502 54.2 
Elders & Fyffes Ltd....... 701 15685 233 33.2 1842 Ris 
Fruir Disparcu Company 294 9051 245 $3.3 5646. 62.4 
Gruatemala yea ue Wong: le 3330 138 80.2 2357 70.8 
Pravanad. ) 4). CARs 77 1501 69 89.6 768 51.2 
Beata Mei eet aN Me catia 399 4608 234 58.6 1940 42.1 
New Orleans ett eet) 448 8205 323 ZA 5021 61.2 
News Noten ip wwe Soen 538 12225 406 75.5 6615 54.1 
Aba al. ks Perea a is 179 _ 3184 148 82.7 2559 80.4 
Brest! vrei it Sie ae. 135 3040 114 $4.4 2146 70.6 
Philadelphia’ 02.1080. 00 12 ae 91.7 221 66.2 
Revere Sugar Refinery... .. 44] 6664 114 25.9 1437 21.6 
Rela RORY Con re s aes 188 3590 129 68.6 2430 67.7 
Tropic Foods, Inc......... 3 136 3 100. 136 100. 
Merlo Rees Con 133 2720 120 90.2 2318 85.2 
5048 99973 3162 62.6 50840 50.9 


The response to this offer has been very gratifying and it is to be hoped that all those who 
subscribed will be able to see their way clear to continue their subscriptions. : 


A statement will be furnished each subscriber every three months showing the amount paid 
in to date on his subscription together with the net interest credit at the rate of 4 per cent. 
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What Do You Know? 


By TaN wo. 


(Answers) 


New Jersey, March 30, 1899. 

Bocas del ‘Toro, Panama, in 1899. 

In 1926—38 ships in the American Service and 28 in the European 
Service. The ships have been named in general for towns, rivers 
and other locations in Latin-America. 

Tucurinca—a river in Colombia; Pastores—a town in Guatemala; 
Reventazon—the principal river of Costa Rica; Ulua—a river in 
Honduras; Motagua—a river in Guatemala; Bogota—the capital 
city of Colombia; Heredia and Parismina—towns in Costa Rica; 
Livingston—a town in Guatemala; Tegucigalpa—the capital city 
of Honduras. 

It is supposed that the first bananas in the United States were 
brought by schooner from Cuba to New York in 1804. 

The Island of Jamaica. 

Because it is a self-contained enterprise, producing its own raw sugar, 
transporting the same to the United States in its own ships, and 
refining it in its own sugar refinery. 

The authorized stock of the Company now consists of 3,000,000 
shares without nominal or par value, of which 2,500,000 shares are 
outstanding. 

“Every Passenger a Guest”’. 

Storey, Palmer, Thorndike & | ge 

(1) Guatemala; (2) Nicaragua. 

Cuba. 

(a) The banana belongs to the Eouly Musa. 
(b) The Musa sapientum; the Gros Michel, Red, Lacatan, Lady 
Finger, Apple, etc. 

Fifty-four, of which three (Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg), are 
located in Canada. 

Started in 1904; formally opened for traffic in August, 1914. 
Nicaragua; the United States. 

New Orleans. 
The Canary Islands, a possession of Seale situated off the north- 
western coast of Africa. 

From Christopher Columbus who discovered the locality (Almirante 
being Spanish for Admiral). 

(a) Havana; (b) New York. 


Brief Histories 


of 


Tropical Division Managers 
Nae. 13 


J.P. Du Vinage 


Manager 
Havana 
Division 


Born August 6, 1878, in Victoria, Texas. 

Attended the public and high schools of Texas. 

Following are positions held: 

March, 1896—July, 1897, various capacities, Mexican International Railroad, Piedras Negras 
(C. P. Diaz), opposite Eagle Pass, Texas. 

August, 1897—January, 1901, Freight & Passenger Departments, National Railroad of Mexico, 
Mexico. City, Mexico. 

February, 1901—November, 1901, Chief Clerk and Solicitor, General Agency, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Mexico City, Mexico. 


December, 1901—March, 1906, Chief Clerk, General Agency, National Railroad of Mexico, 


Chicago, Illinois. é 

April, 1906—January, 1908, Traveling Freight & Passenger Agent, National Railroad of Mexi- 
co, Chicago, Illinois. : 

February, 1908—April, 1909, Commercial Agent, Ward Line (N. Y. & Cuba Mail §. S. Com- 
pany), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

May, 1909—April, 1916, Assistant to Freight Traffic Manager, Ward Line, New York City. 

May, 1916—November, 1919, General Freight Agent, Ward Line, New York City. (December, 
1917—October, 1918, Secretary, Joint Committee on West Indies Transportation of the U. S. 
Shipping Board and U. §. Food Administration, 111 Wall Street, New York City.) 

December, 1919—April, 1922, Manager, Portalis & Company, Ltd., Steamship Agents and 
Brokers, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Sub-Agencies. 
May, 1922—July, 1922, Manager, The West Indies Shipping & Trading Company, Havana, 
uba, . 

November, 1922—June, 1925, Manager, Chartering Department, E. Atkins & Company, New 
York City. ' 

July 13, 1925, Appointed Manager of the Havana Division Unrrep Fruir Company, 
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Hlarbiy a month goes by these days 
without our losing someone and February was 
no exception. 

This time it was Bruce Gist, Chief Clerk of 
the Accounting Department, who has been 
transferred to Preston, where he will take 
over the same job he had here. 

The Gists have been with us for a number 
of years and their many friends sincerely re- 
gret their leaving. 

Every cloud has a silver lining, however, 
and on the same ship that took the Gist family 
away, came Robert Paterson, our newly as- 
signed Chief Clerk, his charming wife and 
baby. We want to take this opportunity to 
extend our greetings and assure them that we 
are glad to have them with us. 

"Replacements for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are coming in heavily: and friend Robin- 
son advises us that during the month of Feb- 
ruary no less than seven reported for duty. 
The new men are Messrs. Nolan, Anderson, 
Lancaster, Willis, Fowler, Miller and Arm- 
strong, all of whom we believe will turn out 
to be first-class banana herders. 

In connection with this latest consignment 
of timekeepers, a report emanating quien sabe 
adonde, but none the less authentic, has reached 
us that (name deleted by censor) 
immediately after his arrival on the ‘Coppe- 
name, insisted on being admitted to the hos- 
pital for a “‘machete inoculation” before being 
sent out on a farm. On being questioned he 
stated that he had been assured by someone on 
board ship that he must not overlook this 
important detail. 

Of course you have all heard of the fellow 
who made. out the requisition for a “grade 
stick” for measuring the grade of fruit and 
even of. the lad from Las Palmas who requi- 
sitioned the “concrete post holes”, but you'll 
have to admit that the “machete inoculation” 
is a new one. 


Mr. E. A. Ames, Superintendent of the 


Agricultural Department, advises us that Ma- 
jor R. R. Hoare, formerly Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Progreso District, has been 
promoted to the position of Superintendent of 
the Ulua District. Congratulations, Major. 

Jim Flannery, Port Superintendent at Cas- 
tilla, arrived late in February and spent a few 
days showing J. G. Beasley, the monarch of 
the Tela Dock, how to discharge a boat. ‘This 
is an awful slam, but we have it from no less 
an authority that “Bill” Mais. We saw Jim 
out on the links during his stay and while 
he may be a whiz on the docks we are sure 
that J. G. could show him a few on the greens. 

Mr. Kuylen, District Superintendent in 
the Guatemala Division, was a visitor this 
month and spent several days in seeing how 
things are done in the Tela Division. 

Tela has been patiently standing by watch- 
ing other Divisions rub her nose in the mud 
on. the length of service of nineteen depart- 
ment heads theme for several months, but now 
she is ready to step forward with what she 
considers an unbeatable claim—that of hav- 
ing on her rolls the man with a longer name 
than any other employee in the whole Com- 
pany. The owner of this lengthy cognomen 
is none other than the recently employed chief 
cook at the Tela Dining Hall. The name, 
friends. in other Divisions, is a noble one’ to 
shoot at and is given below. Look upon it 
in awe and wonderment; it is truly a master- 
piece :’ 


Rodolfo Alberto Goritiagabaygaricorichea 


That it is beautiful to look upon there is 
no doubt, but we venture to say that when 
Don Jose Martinez, the Steward, desires ham 
and eggs for his breakfast, he will. become 
intimate with his Jefe de Cocina and call him’ 
Rodolfo. 

Mr. E. R. Grabow, General Manager of 
the Passenger Traffic Department, Mr. Sam 
Baggett of the Boston Office Legal Depart- 
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ment and Mr. S$. Hyde, Assistant Manager 
of the Employment Department were visitors 
this month. 

A number of amusing incidents are con- 
stantly cropping up in connection with the 
recently established Antivenin Institute sta- 
tion at Tela. The latest one is the receipt of 
the following letter: 

Ulua District Office, 
Progreso, February 17, 1927 


Dr. Wilson Popenoe 
Vela Railroad Company 
Tela, Honduras 

Dear Sir: 

We are experiencing considerable difficulty 
with escaping snakes in the Ulua District 
Office, and have already found two boas at 
large. I feel sure that I can enlist your 
sympathy when you consider the possibility 
of a Barba Amarilla being found under- 
neath one’s office chair. We have only one 
small box, and as these reptiles apparently 
have cannibalistic tendencies, we are forced 
to keep the large species in sacks. Will you 
kindly send another and somewhat larger 
box; also some sacks? 

Trusting that we may receive a speedy 
reply 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. R. Hoare, 
Superintendent, Ulua District 


Mr. J. H. Heim, Inspector of Material 
and Supply Department, spent several days 
in Tela during February. 


Our “Tropical Baby from Tela” for this 
month is none other than Miss Dorothy Speh 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, E. F, Speh. The 


; : ; : 
picture was taken on the occasion of Dorothy’s 


Unirruited 


first birthday and we see that she had.a cake ’n 
everything. 

Mr. G. L. Harshaw, recently appointed 
Superintendent of Merchandise Department 
at Puerto Castilla, and Mrs. Harshaw, passed 
through ela this month en route to the new 
assignment, 


Tue ‘Vela Baseball Diamond was the scene 
ot a gruelling fight for supremacy between 
the “Bachelors” and the “Benedicts” on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 13, from which the 
“Benedicts” emerged victorious to the tune of 
§ to 5, 

It was a great game from start to finish. 
Cram, pitching for the “Bachelors”, tossed 
a wicked game and ‘Foots” Wright and 
Eddie Starr were wielding a heavy wagon 
tongue. 

The “Benedicts” were nonetheless brilliant 
and the catching of Bob Roberts was said, 
by those who claim to knew, to be the best 
form displayed by this veteran for forty years. 
Clark’s hitting was the pride of the married 
men and Buechot starred all afternoon on the 
field. 

The Sunday night following the game a 
very enthusiastic meeting was held at the 
Tela Masonic Club for a further discussion of 
ways and means for the big Boxing Tourna- 
ment to be staged about the middle of March. 
A program was outlined which includes two 
preliminaries by members of the local Boy 
Scout Troop, four other preliminaries of six 
rounds each and the main event of twelve 
rounds for the lightweight crown of Hon- 
duras. “Duffy” Regan, prominent sports 
writer of Tela, has been engaged by the local 
representative of UNIFRUITCO to report and 
broadcast the fight and Norman Green, Staff 
Photographer, will be on the job with his 
trusty Graflex. Net funds derived from the 
performance will go into the treasury of the 
Tela Baseball Club to help defray 1927 ex- 
penses. 

Mr. E. LeBaron of the Legal Department 
at Boston passed through Tela during Feb- 
ruary en route to Tegucigalpa. He has been 
assigned to the latter place as a member of 
the Tela Railroad Company’s Agency staff. 

Mrs. E. Lazarus, wife of our representative 
at Tegucigalpa, was a visitor at Tela during 
February. 

With the rainy weather about all gone the 
Tela golf links are again the scene of con- 
siderable activity and we have noticed several 
new players trying out their clubs. 

Guaymas District was once again the scene 


April, 1927 


of one of those delightful “housewarmings’’, 
for which it is justly famous; this time for 
the purpose of seeing Mr. Marchetti properly 
installed in his new home on Farm Thirty. 
The genial host was on hand to welcome the 
guests from Tela and as the District guests 
were already on hand, no time was lost in 
getting the party under way. 

To Miss Margaret Johnson was delegated 
the honor of christening the new house. “This 
she accomplished in the time-honored way, 
amid the groans and sighs of the assembled 
multitude. A dance was next in order on 
the list, and the music as furnished by the 
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well-known ‘“‘Guaymas String Quartette”, left 
nothing to be desired. 

Delicious refreshments were served between 
dances and at the conclusion of the dance 
everyone engaged in an exciting treasure hunt. 
After an unsuccessful effort lasting well over 
an hour, the treasure still rested safely in 


_ its hiding place and it was decided to abandon 


the search until some future date. Proceed- 
ing to the Guaymas Office, all indulged in 
coffee and delicious sandwiches before start- 
ing on the return journey. 

The affair was a huge success from start 
to finish and Mr. Marchetti was voted an 
entertainer sin igual. 


The® Ulua: Society. 


Ox the night of February 10, in the, Tela 
Research Laboratory, Samuel J. Record, of 
the Yale School of Forestry, lectured before 
the Society on ‘“The Woods of the Tropics”. 
After briefly outlining the scope of his work 
at Yale, the Professor emphasized the com- 
mercial value of the work undertaken. He 
gave an instance of one species of wood be- 
ing used for the making of knife handles. 
This wood is found in most tropical countries, 
but is known under different names and _ is 
not always recognized as the same wood. 
The wood from Nicaragua on this account 
did not sell for as high a price as the wood 
from Panama, until it was proved by Pro- 
fessor Record that in both cases it was the 
same species of tree. 

Yale University publishes a quarterly 
pamphlet entitled “Tropical Woods”, which 
is financed by the Unirep Fruir Company. 
The Professor related an anecdote connected 
with this publication. Bruno Lessing, the 
author, who writes those humorous stories 
with an Italian background, is on the editorial 
staff of the Hearst press. His hobby is col- 
lecting woods from all over the world from 
which to make walking sticks. At one time 
he called upon the Professor to classify the 
nine hundred types of wood in his collection. 
When he saw a copy of ‘Tropical Woods”, 
and noticed the part the Unirep Frurr Com- 
PANY was playing in making its publication 
possible, he wrote a syndicated article in which 


he mentioned this fact. Thus Professor Rec- 
ord vicariously brought to light another ac- 
tivity of the Company. 

Another interesting feature of the lecture 
was the account of the milk tree.. This tree 
was first discovered by Humboldt and was 
regarded as a fairy tale. However, our’ lec- 
turer told of his experience while exploring 
for unknown trees in Guatemala. He noticed 
that a felled tree exuded a liquid having the 
appearance of milk. He finally summoned 
the courage to wet the tip of his tongue with 
the liquid and was soon drinking it copiously, 
convinced that it was the same species of tree 
discovered by Humboldt. 

The Professor went on to explain the 
method by which specimens of various trees 
were obtained, and showed some collections of 
pressed leaves, flowers and fruits of different 
trees procured on his trip through Guatemala 
and Honduras. He brought out the impor- 
tance of securing a sample of the wood from 
the same trees that produced the leaves, flow- 
ers and fruit. The latter were of no interest 
to him from a botanical standpoint, but were 
the key by which the wood was identified. 

One employee of the Unrrep Fruit Com- 
pany, Mr. Kuylen, District Superintendent 
in the Guatemala Division, through his dis- 
covery of an unknown tree, will have his name 
go down to posterity, as Professor Record has 
incorporated Mr. Kuylen’s surname in the 
Latin name of the tree. 
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Banes 


Snaps From the Banes Division 
No. 8 


Wm. P. Hiscock 


Supt. of Construction Dept. and Asst. Supt. of, Railroad 


Mr. Hiscock came to us in March, 1915, 
and since then has held the post at the 
head of the Construction Department and 
Asst. Supt. of Railroad. He is also 
called on by our management to do all 
kinds of other jobs at short notice, which 
doesn’t seem to worry him in the least. 
Previous to coming here “Bill” was one 
of the “Old-Timers” in Panama and has 
« splendid record of work well done dur- 
ing the building of the Canal 


V isrrors during the month included 
Mr. Lewis, Superintendent of Merchandise, 
Guatemala. 

Mr. G. W. Critch, Draftsman in the Con- 
struction Department, has been transferred to 
Guatemala. 

Mr. W. L. Long of New York paid us a 
flying visit. 

Mrs. John Mitchell left for the north to 
attend the wedding of her brother to the 
widow of the late Commander Lansdowne of 
the Shenandoah. 

Mr. Jimmy Mitchell, brother of Mrs. R. 
T. W. Hill, is visiting in Banes on his honey- 
moon, 


UNIFRUIPEeO 


Mr. Newhall and Mr. Ruckenbrod of the 
Revere Refinery in Boston paid us a visit, 

A very successful meeting of the Banes 
Athletic Club was held on February 12. The 
object of the meeting was to obtain reports 
from the chairmen of the various committees 


-and to establish the budget of club expenses 


for the year 1927, 
Mr. W. W. Schuyler, of Preston, spent 
three days with us during February. : 
Mr. Corrigan, Sanitary Inspector, arrived 
in Banes to look for more mosquitoes and their 
breeding-places, and to “Paris green” them. 


Almirante 


February, 1927 

L'ransfers and promotions: Mr. G. L. 
Harshaw, Superintendent of Merchandise De- 
partment, has been transferred to Truxillo 
Railroad Company as Superintendent of Mer- 
chandise there. He has been in the employ 
of our Merchandise Department for the past 
six years, having first been engaged as Clerk, 
and has now worked his way up to the posi- 
tion of Superintendent. We feel certain that 
Mr. Harshaw will take full advantage of the 
opportunity, which transfer to another Divi- 
sion affords, to broaden his knowledge of Com- 
pany affairs. i 

Mr. K. W. Harding has been transferred 
here from Limon to succeed Mr. Harshaw as 
Superintendent. Mr. Harding is well known 
here, having received his early training in this 
Division. He was transferred to Santa Marta 
in 1924 and later to Limon, where he was 
Assistant Superintendent up to the time of his 
present transfer and promotion. 

Mr. R. Paterson, Chief Clerk Accounting 
Department, has been transferred to Tela 
Railroad Company as Chief Clerk. Tela is 
the fourth tropical division in which Mr. 
Paterson has been employed, the others being 
Colombia, Castilla and Panama. He has a 
wide acquaintance and many friends through- 
out the Tropics. 

Mr. William F, Keating, formerly Assist- 
ant Chief Clerk at Guatemala, has been pro- 
moted to position of Chief Clerk in this Di- 
vision, succeeding Mr. Paterson. He is also 
a four-division man, coming here from Banes 
via Castilla and Guatemala, im all of which 
Divisions he has been employed in Accounting 
work, 


April, 1927 


Mr. L. A. Wood, Overseer, has been trans- 
ferred to Tela Railroad Company. Mr. 
Wood has been with the Company for a num- 
ber of years, having worked both in Costa 
Rica and Panama. He has.a thorough knowl- 
edge of banana and cacao farming. 

A dance was held at the Pastime Club on 
February 5, in honor of the several people who 
were being transferred to other Divisions. 


The dance was largely attended by the many 
friends of the Harshaw and Paterson families, 
Duke. 


and Mr. A farewell address to our 
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friends was delivered by Mr. Joe Gerchow 
as the curfew tolled three times. 

New Employees: Messrs. Walter Clark, 
J. E. Osborne, and the Misses Somers and 
Hazen, are new arrivals from the States as- 
signed to the Accounting Department. The 
two young ladies were transferred from the 
General Office. 

Messrs. R. A. Lewis, M. W. Whidden and 
J. T. Marshall, also recent arrivals, have been 
assigned to Farm work. 


A “SMOKER” (men only) was held at 


the Banana Club on the night of February 18, 
at which there was a 100-per cent. attend- 
ance. Several snappy boxing bouts were 
staged, after which the billiard, pool and card 
tables were busy until late at night. The 
Smoker was a great success, thanks to the un- 
tiring efforts of General Director Hogan. 
Almirante Baseball team lost its star third 
baseman, Bob Paterson, through his transfer 
to Tela. We understand that Messrs. Keat- 


ing, Graves and several other new men are’ 


rearin’ to go, and we hope to build a new 
team second to none, 

Sports: At a recent meeting of the Almi- 
rante A. A., new officers were elected for six 
months. Thomas F. Hogan is General Di- 
rector, Malcolm Graham, Tennis Director, 
and J. I. Morris, Secretary. A fine program 
including dances, picnics and athletic activities 
has been planned for the coming year and bids 
fair to eclipse even the good times we have 
enjoyed in the past. 

The Changuinola Country Club held -its 
regular annual meeting on February 5. ‘The 


‘is located at present in the Boston Office. 


The Banana Club 
of 


Almirante 


Executive Committee appointed for 1927 con- 
sists of Messrs. Bookout, Jensen and Brosius, 
with J. J. Murphy as Secretary. ‘The Club 
now has 40 members. . 

Mr. C. E. Moore, with Mrs. Moore, ar- 
rived here in January. ‘They are located at 
our Research Department at Farm Six. Mr. 
Moore is doing cross-pollination work with 
the banana. 

News Items: Mr. G. R. Colson, Chief En- 
gineer, spent a few weeks in Cristobal Division 
during January and February. 

Mr. Sam Nesbitt, of the Manager’s Office, 
He 
is expected back here late in February. 

Mr. T. J. Barnett, Engineer, paid us a 
flying visit February 14 to 20. He sailed for 
Cristobal ex M.S. Talamanca, the smallest 
of the Great White Fleet ships. 

Mr. H. L. Rock met with an accident on 
January 23 when the motor car derailed and 
fell into a creek. We are pleased to report 
that he is getting on nicely and will soon be 
around active as ever. Chief Clerk Davidson, 
who also was in the accident, fortunately es- 
caped with-minor bruises. 


VV ERE we to headline this bit about the 
last San Jose vs. Limon tennis match, it 
would read, “A WHITEWASH FOR SAN 
JOSE.” That tells you everything, but on 
the other hand don’t get the impression that 
it was a walkaway for Limon—a battle is 


more like it. San Jose played as hard as they 
could but our prophesied dark horses in the 
shapes of R. W. Emerson and the muchly im- 
proved player R. Johnston, shattered San 
Jose’s morale when they defeated Captain 
Cochrane and*Mr. De Lima in the Men’s 
Doubles, for San Jose has been winning since 
the year of the big fog, and nobody can re- 
member how far back that is. Captain Coch- 
rane, that imperturbable player, and Mr. De 
Lima, tried out all the tricks in their large 
bag, but Messrs. Emerson and Johnston, with 
many brilliant shots, coupled with Emerson’s 
terrific serves, clinched the most important 
event of the match for Limon. It was the 
finest exhibition of team-work and individual 
playing ever seen on the Limon courts. 

The score for the Men’s Doubles finally 
read: 6-4; 6-2; 6-3; all in favor of Limon. 

Mr. Kress was slated to play with Mr. 
Emerson, but due to-sore pedal extremities, he 
was forced to sit on the side lines and con- 
soled himself by taking the job of referee, 
which position he held down exceptionally 
well. You could hear every decision, a feat 
in itself, and you could also keep track of the 
score very easily, due to Mr. Kress’s strong 
vocal cords, 

In the Women’s Doubles, Mrs. S. Scoltock 
and daughter defeated Mrs. De Lima and 
Miss §. Johnston, San Jose, after getting away 
to a bad start in which they lost the first set. 
Score: 6-3, The next two went to Limon: 
8-6; 6-2, 


The Women’s Singles proved to be excit- 


ing, Mrs. De Lima playing against Mrs. N. 
Connelly. Although Mrs. Connelly won the 
first set to the tune of 6-0, it did not lack in- 
terest. Mrs, De Lima staged a strong come- 
back in the second and won. Score: 6-4. By 
the extreme deliberateness of her strokes, you 
could see that Mrs. Connelly was telling her- 
self not to get excited. As a result, she did not 
develop a severe attack of nerves when threat- 
ened with defeat, as we have seen members of 
the unfair sex occasionally do, and the final re- 
sult of the third set was 6-2, 

The most interesting and, of course, excit- 
ing event, was the Men’s Singles, with Mr. 
Emerson battling with Mr. Steinvroth, San 
Jose. A total of 47 games had to be played 
before the two contenders shook hands. Mr. 
Steinvroth lost quite a few points from bad 
serves. The final scores: 6-3; 6-8; 6-4; 8-6. 

In the Mixed Doubles, Miss Winsome Scol- 
tock and Mr. B. Scoltock playing for Limon, 
won rather easily against Miss C. Johnson and 
Mr. Mackenzie. The first set Limon cap- 
tured with a score of 6-4, and followed up 
with another 6-2, which closed the most suc- 
cessful tennis match Limon has had. 

The Unirrurtco Club gave a dance on the 
tennis courts in honor of our San Jose visitors, 
but a sudden shower made everyone hurry in- 
doors where they continued to twist a loose 
ankle ’til the wee hours. 


ly an effort to prevent fever from gaining 
a foothold, our Medical Department is carry- 
ing on a sanitary campaign among the farm 
laborers. Mr. Flores, Sanitary Inspector, in 
charge of this campaign, covers the entire Di- 
vision, giving lectures on sanitary conditions, 
and laying emphasis on the danger of allowing 
rain water to stagnate around living quarters 
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where children play. Booklets describing the 
cause, prevention and cure for malaria, are 
distributed and tend to help the laborer in se- 
curing the most effective remedy instead of 
purchasing the hundred and one patent medi- 
cines containing mostly dope and absolutely 
no cure. 

The Unirrurrco Club held its first busi- 
ness meeting for the new year. “he new con- 
stitution was read and passed upon, and the 
following officers were elected for a term of 
one year: President, R. Oetting (reelected) ; 
Vice-President, C. J. Stockbridge (ex-Treas- 
urer) ; Treasurer, C. P. Howland; Secretary, 
J. F. Doyle. Entertainment Committee: L. E. 
Richards, Chairman; Catherine F. Doyle; 
Lillian Smith (ex-Secretary) ; Horace Rambo 
and R. W. Gray. 

The bachelors at the Community House 
had the honor and pleasure of entertaining the 
Baron and Baroness Rolf Cederstrom, Major- 
General Sir George Fielding, Lady Gladys 
Guernsey, Colonel and Mrs. Guy Hassells- 
Yates. Our English guests enjoyed dancing 
to the tune of our Panatrope and admitted it 
was the first one they had heard. They 
also had a great time in our swimming pool. 
Major-General Sir George Fielding was in 
charge of the Air Defense protecting London 
during the World War. 

A package containing forty thousand rubber 
seeds arrived from Sumatra. In seven or 
eight years you may see raw rubber shipped 
from this port. If you see a young man work- 
ing around Limon in 1934 with a springy, 
jerky gait, you can spot him as a “rubber 
cowboy”. It will be a sticky business because 
pure rubber is shipped in a semi-fluid state 
and looks like thick cream soup. 

We were pleased to peek at the 1672’s 
which gave the following a boost up the lad- 
der: A. J. Beauthoud, Farm Clerk to Acting 
Assistant Overseer; F. Eduarte, ‘Timekeeper 
to Acting Overseer; B. Rubery, Assistant 
Overseer to Acting Overseer. 


Y ov never can tell what’s around the 
corner. A bombshell in the shape of a radio 
message from the Boston Office makes our 
Assistant Superintendent of Merchandise, Mr. 
K. W. Harding, pack his duds and take 
the launch over to Almirante within forty- 
eight hours, and also tells him when he gets 
there, that he doesn’t have to sign his name 
under such a lengthy title as “Assistant Super- 
intendent of Merchandise,” but just “Super- 
intendent” will be all right. We were mis- 
erably happy to hear of his promotion for we 


hated to see him leave us. Mr. Harding is 
not a stranger to Almirante, having started 
working for the Company there some five 
years ago doing all sorts of things in the Mer- 
chandise Department, from pushing an Un- 
derwood to pushing balky Fairbanks motor 
cars. He pushed things so hard they simply 
had to push him up the ladder and sent him 
to Santa Marta Division as Assistant Super- 
intendent of Merchandise and then to us in 
Costa Rica. We wish him the best of luck. 

We feel as if our life has been enriched, 
our perspective broadened, for we have met 
and enjoyed many a pow-wow with the fa- 
mous “Dad” Rooks of the Colombia Division. 
No, we are doing Dad an injustice to restrict 
him to a single Division when he has had a 
hand in laying the foundations of several trop- 
ical Divisions in the course of his sixteen 
years service with the Company as construc- 
tion man. Costa Rica is about the only Divi- 
sion Dad had never visited until recently, and 
as he says, “Costa Rica was only a spot on 
the map before I came here, but now it will 
always be a warm spot in my heart.” Dad 


‘sailed away on the Boston boat to pay a visit 


to the folks at the home office, well equipped 
with woolens of every description to protect 
him from the frigid atmosphere of the New 
England coast in the windy month of March, 
as he says he hasn’t seen a snowflake, except 
in the movies, since ’93. 


& 


Twenty-four years under tropical waters. 
This pier support, called a “Channel Bar” 
was laid in 1908 by our diver, Mr. James 
Gregson. He recently brought it to the sur- _ 
face twice its original size due to the 
myriads of shell-back sea-urchins rooted to 
the steel 


Siquirres 
T war long, lean Texan, Sam Keesee, has 
the room next to us and while we fitfully 
dozed before supping, we heard the tinkle of 
much silver and rustle of paper money ema- 
nating from Sam’s room. We suspicioned a 
quiet game of poker or rolling dominoes was 
going on, and immediately dove into our bu- 
reau for any loose change and made a bee line 
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for his room. There was Sam hunched over Yet one more. ‘This time a farewell fancy 
a little table all alone stacking up coins and dress dance for the popular Mr. Montoya and 
mumbling figures like an Arab carpet dealer. _ his charming wife (to say nothing of the 
He was counting up the day’s receipts of the baby). Mrs. Paterson as a witch won the 
local train from San Jose. fancy dress prize and Mrs. Prince as a Scotch 

: : lassie was most bewitching. ‘The comic ele- 
ment was provided by Mr. Brown as the 
dancer por la primera vez. 

Mr, Bell, our yardmaster, is back with us 
once again after a sojourn in the hospital, im- . 
proved, we are glad to say, 50 per cent. We 
missed you, Bill. 

We celebrated St. Valentine’s Day in great 
style at Mr. Tenney’s court. 


G. G. Get Your Gun 


An engineer went a-hunting 

For a mountain cow, 

Thought he heard a wild hog grunting, 
Shot a tied-up sow. 


Better luck next time, Glade. 


You might get an elephant. 
You might get a duck; 
You might get a tepescuintle 
You never know your luck. 


» Our local artist caught S. T. Davis, Con- 
struction Department, draping his loose frame 
over motor car 103. Dave hails from Louisi- 
ana and although he is a staunch supporter of 
the “Charleston”, his native dance, the 
“Louisiana Shuffle” is his favorite and he will 
il dance it on the slightest provocation. Dave 
| is firmly convinced the “Louisiana Shuffle” 
| will some day come into its own. 

“Sleepy Stevens”, our Siquirres reporter, 
wandered off like old Rip himself and is no 
more with us, but “The Count of Monte 
Crisco” applied for the exalted position and 
promises to keep Siquirres on the map. 

Can any other District beat this? Last 
| nae Mee tn eae _ All at ny he hears a ora snorting, at 
ticipants were at work by 6:15 A. M, (Shouts lee ape = neo ee Pee 
of “liar” from the less fortunate Districts !) pied een bees ee _ Hs tere 
This Utopian state of affair is due to the bad ve Ege seed oe death oan : ie 

f Mesdames Paterson and Tenney whose coe ih's ric ane seater bias ge 
ness 0 y "creature moving in his direction.. “Bang! 


organizing abilities are second to none. Bang! barks his gun. A shrill piercing squeal 
Pit-a-Pat echoes and reechoes through the jungle fol- ‘ 
lowed by a crashing and thrashing noise which 


On a bright clear day one of our Construc- 
tion Engineers told his spouse in the quiet but 
authoritative tones of the trained woodsman 
that he was going hunting and would return 
with enough fresh meat to make a vegetarian 
forget his pledge. Working his way through 
the dense underbrush with the silent sinuosity 
of the perfect huntsman, our Engineer covered 
much ground, but his sharp eyes failed to catch 
sight of anything suitable in the provision line 
with which to replenish his ice-box. 


And it came to pass that that night Wil- 
liam thought he would rest early for he had 
danced with the multitude five nights in suc- >. a Ay 
cession. So he saith unto his wife, “To-night Ap ) 

I wouldst lie down one hour after I have 
supped.” But she, being full of mischief, did 
ask some friends to tarry with her a while. 
One by one didst they come, at intervals of 
3 five minutes. Two of every kind, male and 
female, didst enter the ark. And there was 
strange music until a late hour. (You took 

it awfully well though, Pat.) 
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plainly tells this skilled hunter that he has 
bagged his game. Wriggling through the in- 
tervening thicket on his stomach, accompanied 
by several million mosquitoes and bugs, our 
Engineer reaches the side of the biggest sow 
he ever gazed upon. Voila! What luck! 
But what’s that around the beast’s thick neck? 
Ye Gods! It’s a rope—it’s tied to something 
on the ground—a tram line! Cold sweat 
breaks out in beads on his tanned face. “This 
is terrible,” he cries, “I hope no one finds this 
out—I’ll never live this down.” Quickly cut- 
ting the rope from around the sow’s neck, our 
Engineer busies himself in clearing up the evi- 
dence. But alas! When he reaches Siquirres, 
peals of laughter greet him from every side. 
The wireless stations at Cartago or Limon 
could not have spread the news faster. than 
the lone spectator who had quickly hurried 
from the terrible scene. 


Mr. A. O. Minnich, formerly of the Co- 
lombia Division, is now holding a desk down 
_ in Mr. Marsh’s office. He has already joined 


our group of bridge fanatics here. 


We have another “Scotchman” in our ranks 
—Mrs. Leo A. Owens, formerly of the 
Guatemala Division, who now operates an 
Underwood in the headquarters of the Agri- 
cultural Department. 


We had the pleasure of entertaining Herr 
Noske, prominent German Labor Party lead- 
er and: “Oberpresident” (Governor). of the 
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Province of Hanover, Germany. Mr. Noske 
is noted in Europe as the man who, during 


Herr Noske 


his office as Minister of War, crushed Bolshe- 
vism in Germany in the critical days of 1919 
and 1920. .The Company put at his disposal 
a special train which carried him on our Ba- 
nana River branch to various farms. He 
seemed very much impressed by the size of 
our organization and showed a decided inter- 
est in the way our Company takes care of its 
employees, especially laborers quartered in the 
camps. 


Colombia 


A SIGH of relief—January is over at last. 
January is a most insidiously annoying month. 
It is always making its presence felt at the 
most inopportune moments. One sits down, 
after a hard day at the office, for a bit of 
liquid cheer before dinner. One’s conscience 
immediately says: “Remember the December 


> 


bar bill, and the New Year’s resolutions, 
AND that it is still JANUARY”. 

Later, still chafing over the restraint, one 
says: “I’ll take a walk up to the Club to- 
night to see what’s going on.” Again the 
ever present conscience points an accusing fin- 
ger: “What about that constructive reading 
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you were going to do? Can't you stick it out 

ONE MONTH?” One goes to the Commis- 

sary. Behold, here is a new shipment of 

pipes. Just as one has selected the winner 
comes the following unsolicited admonition: 

“Don’t forget that you are buying stock now. 

I certainly wouldn’t upset my yearly budget in 

JANUARY.” JANUARY: JANUARY: 
the very name fills one with deep purple 
hatred. 

Furthermore, January signalized the de- 
parture of one of the most popular families 
in Santa Marta—the Connellys. Mr. Con- 
nelly, our erstwhile Assistant Manager, has 
been transferred to the General Office. “They 
were in Santa Marta but a year, which was 
altogether too short a period, by far. 

Not content with that, the month of Jan- 
uary took from us our Assistant Chief Clerk— 
Bill Graves, who journeyed out for the port 
of Almirante. ‘That is a familiar country to 
Bill, for he served in the Panama forces sev- 
eral years ago. Both the Connellys and the 
Graves carry with them the sincere best wishes 
of their numerous friends in this Division. 

But the month of February starts out more 
auspiciously. Already a decided change has 
come over the personnel of the Accounting 
Department. There is a marked improvement 
in the sartorial ensemble; the period of the 
effectivity of hair cuts has diminished; and 
those who were wont to give vent to their 
feeling in blistering anathema when 840 failed 
to balance, now usually crash through with an 
indignant “darn” or less. Her name is Miss 
Carmen Kidd—and she is the first female 
stenographer the Department has ever had. 
Miss Kidd was transferred from the New Or- 
leans office and if present indications count 
for anything, she will blaze a trail of glory 
through this hitherto womanless field. 

Mr. Willie Flye is walking about with a 
protruding chest and a superior air. The 
reason for it is a fine 9 pound son which re- 
cently arrived at the Santa Marta Hospital, 
directed to Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Flye. 


O UR sympathy is extended to Mr. William 
L. Lockhart, Assistant Superintendent of Es- 
trella District, Costa Rica, whose father, Dr. 
Joseph S. Lockhart, a widely known and loved 
physician of Cambridge, Mass., died at his 
home in that city, February 28, aged 72 years. 
Dr. Lockhart is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and two sons. 


UNIFRUILECO 


Suggested by Reading a Poem by 


John Stuart Erskine in the 
January-February UNIFRUITCO 


if the silver-tongued Mr. Erskine 
Had been in 

Santa Marta 

While he was writing 

His graphic article about 
Guaymas floods, 

‘The burden of his tale 

Had been different. 

He would have chanted 

A jeremiad of 

Wind 

And 

Sand. 

There be head winds and trade winds, 
Breezes, blows, and hurricanes, 
But none of these 

Is the Santa Marta 

Wind. 

It blows from the north, 

Or the south, or the east. 

But it blows— 

That is the main thing— 
Unceasingly 

Until the rains of spring 

Check its mad riot. 

It blows the curtains off the windows, 
And bangs the doors, 

And bowls over the chairs. 

And its companion in crime is the 
Sand. 

The sand spreads a filmy blanket 
Over the furniture 


As it sprawls up-turned. . 


And it gets into your hair, 
And your mouth, 

And your nose. 

And sometimes you wish 
That you could slosh about 
With John Stuart Erskine 
In the Guaymas floods. 
March 3, 1927. 


T we pruning teams of the Truxillo Rail- 
road Company are now in a position to issue 
a challenge for competition in scientific prun- 
ing, to any tropical division interested, prefer- 
ably the teams of Tela and Guatemala. They 
plan to use an 8-man team in their first com- 
petition, and hope to hear from both of these 
divisions at once. Competent Company judges 
will decide the contest. 


By 


Verson W. Gooch 


Pe. BARRIOS -has faded away 
in a mauve and crimson sunset. The moun- 
tain tops are level with the wireless masts. 
A bathing party passes us in a launch on the 
way back to port, with last good-byes. Shortly 
we shall pick up the lights of Heredia Shoal, 
Ox ‘Tongue, far out Three Points, and square 
away for Nordland; 13,221 bags of Guate- 
mala coffee (a to-date record shipment for 
any Company steamer from Barrios), 20,818 
stems of bananas below deck, and the single 
scribbling passenger completing seven and a 
half months of travel, 7,333 sea miles and 
7,450 land miles marked up for him on the 
mileage board for this tropical trip. 

Guatemala, my old home Division, is one 
of the easiest to come to, and one of the 
hardest to leave, on the whole route. Five 
weeks here this trip. Boston finally cabled for 
my departure date. When I walk into the 
Tropical Suite there, they are probably go- 
ing to ask, “Why did you bother to come 
back at all?” 

Last year WAS a good year for Guate- 
mala. The revised estimate of Produced and 
Purchased Fruit, after October floods, was 
5,800,000 stems. Actual shipments were 
5,800,132 stems. Even on a smaller acreage 
than 1924, the best previous year for the Di- 
vision, fruit was actually available, cut, or 
ready for cutting, for the end-of-the-year sail- 
ings, exceeding the 1924 record of 5,819,935 
stems, when unfortunately, unexpected oper- 
ating problems developed (as they sometimes 
do, and with nobody at fault) to prevent a 
new record for all time for the Division, 

Strictly Produced and Shipped Fruit, in 
1924, was 4,372,881 stems. In 1926 it was 
4,383,688 stems. Guatemala, I am told by 


GUATEMALA Has Another 
Good Year 
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Mr. Bennett, will probably be second in ‘Trop- 
ical Division Costs for 1926. The Division 
personnel took 72 per cent. of all it was 
entitled to in the new 96 Stock Purchase 
Plan for Employees, a creditable showing. 
Mr. Bennett and Mr. Rollins are living up 
to the old traditions here and making new 
records. 

Mr. W. Lewes Evans, now Resident Man- 
ager of the Frurr DispatcH ComPANy at 
Montreal, and Mr. Rudolph Van Diepan, 
now Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, 
Banes Division, Cuba, both of whom came 
here for the first ground-breaking in 1906, 
would be amazed at the change from the Sec- 
tion Ten days, and the old-time weekly ar- 
rival of the Venus, Anselm or Mobila; the 
days when Mr. Oscar Joseph, now of Oriente, 
Cuba, was the Zacapa Hotel host, for the 
overnight stop on the two-day journey to the 
city, and Railroad Commissarian Moore, now 
Zacapa ‘ice magnate, made his twice-a-month 
visits to the lower line with the Commissary 
car. 

It’s a long jump to present-day Barrios with 
its “Bal-Bal-Bal’, and Stella’s Hot Biscuits, 
twice-a-week movies at the Club, the long 
modern pier extension, chair cars, three in a 
row, awaiting the Suriname and Metapan 
passengers, KDKA and WEAF on tthe air 
each evening, a proposed church coming soon, 
the possibility of a modern tourist hotel for 
the I. R. C. A., golf at Santa Tomas, and 
yachting trips up the Dulce River on the 
commodious Wild Goose, such as I shared 
with some Company guests last week. ‘Soft 
again,’ says Charlie Berry at Boston, as he 
sorts the morning mail after last night’s band 
practice. 
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Division Superintendent of Agriculture 
L. E, Weaver, assisted by District Superin- 
tendents Meiggs, Alexander, Kuylen and Ba- 
ker and Page Sharp, Chief Clerk, are deter- 
mined to make 1927 even more emphatically 
successful in Guatemalan agriculture than 
was 1926. Mr. Meiggs at El Pilar is quoting 
225 stems to the acre. For his 1926 results, 
which were 210.8 stems per acre, he received 
a beautiful solid gold bunch of bananas in 
minature from Mr, Bennett on New Year’s 
Eve. 

Passing rapidly over some of the 1926 farm- 
ing problems and results, I note this was the 
first year no separate Division Fruit Depart- 
ment was maintained; each District Superin- 
tendent supervised contacts and operation with 
all private growers of his District, reporting 
only to the Agricultural Department. ‘otal 
rainfall was much under the average mean 
of the past, although October saw a flood. 
Cleaning and pruning were improved during 
1926.° Cheyenne Farm Overseer E. F. N. 
Quevedo deserves mention in this connection, 
among others. Creosoted lumber was demon- 
strated the best bridge material. Corrugated 
iron bridges did not prove successful, being 
unable to keep the dirt covering. 

No drains in the Division are started before 
receipt of Engineers’ approved drain sheet. 
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Algonquin Farm, Bobos District. Pictures 
taken before and after the October, 1926, 
flood of the Motagua River 


Fire expense was lower than in 1925. More 
nitrate was used, but Guatemala is convinced 
it is impossible to obtain results where poor 
drainage is the principal factor in retarded 
growth and production. 

Mr. Bennett’s Division is using rubberized 
canvas slings instead of old bag slings. Native- 
made felt will be used for linings. The fruit 
lies flat and is not bruised by two ridge seams 
of old style sack sling. ‘Tramway mileage 
of the Division in 1926, was 158.63 miles. 
Last year, 16,286 power tram ties were laid, 
costing 76 cents each. In 1926, spot loading 
was 34.3 per cent. of Division shipments of 
fruit. This year it should be 50 per cent. 

Henry Kuylen has devised a new banana 
pad, twisted bark running crosswise, with the 
fruit, instead of lengthwise. The Agricultural 
Marine Section, Motagua River consists of 10 
motor boats (4 steel tunnel type) and 18 
lighters, both wood and steel. No losses of 
fruit occurred in 1926 due to lack of river 
transportation. Barbour steel lighters, with 
capacity of 300 straight standing stems, have 
proven more desirable than wood;.350. stems 
have been safely loaded. The launch Prod- 
able ran 808.15 hours, during 11 months of 
1926, beating Dudable, Seguro, and Cuidado. 
A banana conveyor at Eskimo Farm landing 
was introduced June 16 last. High water 
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Comparison of new pad and old pad used 


in banana slings at Guatemala. Old pad 
is shown on the right; new pad on the left. 
The trash run lengthwise, in the new pad, 
adds much life to the pad and gives more. 
satisfactory service than run crosswise as 
in the old pad 


has prevented its use on only: two occasions 
since. 

Captain Innocente -Pefia of the Probable-is 
conceded to be the most experienced river cap- 
tain. The best general record for a river 
launch is held by the Engafio with Captain 
Garcia and Engineer Barahona. Commodore 
Kuylen of the river fleet sends 500 stems 
hourly over the Eskimo conveyor and plans 
installing two more conveyors in 1927, one at 
the justly famed Hopi Farm, another at 
Omagua. One million stems in 1928 should 
go out over the Entre Rios railway spur, 
supplied in greater part by this Marine Sec- 
tion. 

Guatemala supplied 1,152,000 feet of ma- 
hogany in 1925. No active cutting is planned 
for this year. ‘hree hundred thousand board 
feet of 1925 cut, resting dry through 1926, 
is being moved to Gracioso Bay, Barrios, this 
year. The annual inventory of live stock Janu- 
ary first, was 1,023 head. Division pasturage 
is 2,026 acres, with 760 acres in guinea-grass. 
Department butchering stations at Entre Rios 


.and Onondaga, 11 months 1926, butchered 


142 steers, weight , dressed, 42,611 pounds. 
New Overseers’ houses have been built at 

Omagua, Quirigua and Tehuana, where the 

camps and commissary, formerly near the 
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river, have been moved to the railway line, a 
far -better location. 

Private growers are taping their own fruit 
in this Division. District meetings of super- 
intendents, overseers and timekeepers are held, 
with a ride through the farms in the morning, 
lunch at the superintendent’s house, and two 
hours of general discussion after lunch. These 
are considered valuable meetings in this Di- 
vision. I attended three. The search for 
the embryo bunch led to the usual arguments’ 
and some guessing, 


Group of employees, Los Andes District, 
photographed January 22 at a District 
Overseers’ Meeting 


Arapahoe, Cheyenne, Omagua, Eskimo and 
Hopi Farms have shown tall specimens of 


‘plants, perhaps the tallest in the ‘Tropics. 


In Section 42 of Eskimo Farm, one plant 
measured 41 ft. 6 in. from ground to tip of 
leaf; 24.9 ft. to the bunch. Can any Di- 
vision beat this altitude record? 

Pruning competitions with Tela and Cas- 
tilla Divisions’ teams of overseers are wel- 
comed here. Cassia Siam will be the future 
standard live fencing for Guatemala, grown 
from seed. At Virginia I saw trees a year 


Guatemala Division mahogany log on ox 
sled, Los Andes District, ready for pulling 
to Motagua River float 


and a half old, 20 ft. high, 5 to 7 in. in 
diameter; the seed was supplied by the Hope 
Gardens, Jamaica. 

Because of the visits to the Division of 
Professor Samuel J. Record, Professor of 
Forestry Products, Yale University School of 


aes en geF tet Se 
Showing the method of handling fruit from lighters, Motagua River, before the in- 
stallation of banana conveyor at Eskimo Farm, Entre Rios District. The mountains 
of Honduras are seen in the distance 


Forestry, special interest has been developed after its discoverer. He has also located some 
locally in trees and forest growth. Superin- 75 or more specimens of the cow-tree, so 
tendent Kuylen has discovered in his neigh- called, in the lower end of the Division. This 
borhood one tree hitherto unknown to sci- tree actually yields upon incision into its 
ence, which had been locally called Barbas trunk, a sweet milk or latex. I tasted the milk 
for years and is now renamed Vetex Kuylenii myself. ‘Milk from contented trees,” is not 


Banana conveyor, Eskimo Farm, located on the banks of the Motagua River, installed 
in 1926. The river launch and type of lighter used in the Guatemala Division are 
also featured. The lighter is 36 ft. 10 in. long, 12 ft. beam, 38 in. deep, and loads 
300 stems of bananas 
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Milk from contented trees. 
Supt. Henry Kuylen col- 
lecting milk from one of 
the famous “cow trees” 
located in the Los Andes 
District 


at all impossible in the future as a result of 
this discovery. ‘The tree has no horns, And 
the matter must really be taken seriously. 

The Zorro tree (Quam in British Hon- 
duras), a semi-hard wood, is already begin- 
ning to scatter its bright yellow blossoms 
throughout the jungle here. It is recalled by 
all former Guatemalan residents. Much inter- 
est is being developed in British Honduras and 
adjacent territory in the following secondary 
woods which are being shipped to New York 
for veneer: Sangre, Laurel, Guayabo, Friso- 
lea, Carbon, Chaperno, Chichipate, Almendro 
and Magueles. 

The famous Mangosteen tree, located in 
the town of Izabel, Lake Izabel, on the prop- 
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erty of the late Mrs. Potts, had no blossoms 
or fruit in 1926. This tree is undoubtedly the 
first on the mainland of the Americas—-N orth, 


. Central or South—and- was sent to Mrs. 


Potts from Jamaica many years ago by the 
late Mr. James Deering of Chicago. The 
tree at present is 35 ft. high. It has a trunk 
thickness of 10 in. and is about 25 ft. through 
its upper structure. Our Company _ has 
younger trees at Agua Blanca, Tela, and other 
points in the Tela Division, sent there in 1915 
by Mr. W. Cameron Forbes of Boston, a Di- 
rector of this Company. 


Tue present Guatemala City Agency of 
he Unirep Frurr Company is located in 
the Annex of the Palace Hotel, in the former 
residence of Ex-President Herrera. The 
offices connect directly with the Hotel. Mr. 
Joaquin Hecht, for twenty-five years or more 
prominently associated with general Guate- 
malan affairs, and in recent years directly 
associated with our Company, has his busi- 
ness suite here. Direct Agency affairs are 
handled by Mr. N. R. Agarino, Agent, and 
Mr. R. B. Blanco, Agency Cashier. Forty- 
two per cent. of the 1925-1926 Guatemala 
coffee crop shipments were secured, for the 
Company lines, by our capitol staff, a tre- 
mendous increase over any previous Company 
participation in coffee movement. ‘The crop 
estimate, 1926-1927, is 900,000 quintales, in 
the movement of which we will again share 
vigorously. 

Mr. F. H. Gilman continues as our Di- 
vision Accountant at Puerto Barrios, as- 
sisted by Mr. M. D. Lothrop as Chief Clerk, 
Mr. E. B. Dwight, Cashier, Mr. I. G. Clap- 
ham, Division Paymaster, and Mr. R. B. 
Longe, Acting Division Inspector. <A. staff 


Group of employees, Bobos District. Photograph taken at an Overseers’ Meeting held 
on January 1, 1927 


United Fruit Company steamers ut I. R. C. A. Pier, Puerto Barrios, Guatemala 


of 38 men is starting the 1927 records, using 
new lighting fixtures, which have been badly 
needed for some time. 

Quirigua Hospital maintains its enviable 
reputation throughout the Division and the 
Republic. Dr. Neil P. Macphail, Superin- 
tendent, best friend and confessor to every 
man of the Division, is completing nineteen 
years’ supervision of Medical Department 
work. His front porch round table welcome 
and hospitality are internationally known. 
Dr. Peter Muhlens, of the Institute of Tropi- 
cal Diseases, Hamburg, Germany, discoverer 
of Plasmochin, is expected shortly for trial 
tests of this remedy on selected malaria cases 
at Quirigua. 

The year 1926 was free from. epidemics. 
Hospital admissions, 11 months calendar year, 
were 63 per cent. employees, 37 per cent. non- 
employees. Dr. Macphail is at present as- 
sisted by Dr. E. B. Ross, also very well known 
for long Company service, Dr. Ricardo Agui- 
lar, and Dr. Franz Weiss. Mr. O. A. C. 
Holm continues as Chief Clerk. Miss Myra 
Ellerby is hospital matron, and is also senior 
matron of our Tropical Medical Service. 
Miss Mary Douglass, nurse at Quirigua, also 
has a long service record. Miss Agnes K. 
Donegan and Miss Joan Brosnan have joined 
the nursing staff more recently. Dr. Mac- 
phail is also using as nurses two Guatemalan 
young ladies, graduates of the American Hos- 
pital, Sefioritas Norton and Ventura. I had 
the pleasure, in 1923, of returning with Dr. 


Macphail to his Alma Mater, Aberdeen Uni- 
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versity Medical School, and I am sure he 
attributes much credit to his old friend Booth 
of that school for his thorough medical. train- 
ing, benevolent outlook on life, and gift of 
making and holding friends, 

The Engineering Department at Guate- 
mala is at present organized with a chief 
engineer and assistant, 11 field engineers, chief 
draftsman and three assistants, roadmaster, 
general foreman, 2 steam-shovel operators, 1 
tractor operator, and 2 bridge foremen, all 
reporting to Mr. B. B. Lewis, Chief Engi- 
neer, headquarters Virginia. Mr. G. D. 
Munch is Assistant Chief Engineer. They 
had an active 1926, among other things com- 
pleting a new land survey south of Motagua 
River between Oneida Bridge and the Bar, 
involving 140 miles of line and levels run, 
and 147 monuments set. In addition, boun- 
daries and corners on seven miscellaneous lots 
were located and established. ‘There was 
work on 1926-1927 proposed new planting, 
Playitas grade railway survey, Bananera cut- 
off, seven fruit loading spurs, chain survey 
plantation railway lines, river cutoff, and bank 
protection for the Motagua River, not to 
mention proposed gravity water supply leading 
to Virginia, major drainage work done at 
Maya and Choctaw, and the resurvey of four 
farms. Drafting room work under R. C. 
Boiseneau included 1,050 blue-prints in 11 
months and a wide variety of miscellaneous 
maps. 

Railway maintenance of way and_ struc- 
tures calls for no general ballasting program 
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for 1927. A new weed burner arrives this 
year. In 1926, 82.65 miles of track were 
under maintenance, using Guatemalan laborers 
in the gangs. A total of 10,315 ties were 
replaced. “The Champona Power ‘Tram was 
completed early in 1926, running from Mile 
16, I. R. C. A., to the Motagua River three 
miles distant. At the end of the year 1926, 
Bananera railway cutoff was 35 per cent. 
complete. Mr. J. B. Mers, many years with 
the Company, is General Foreman of Main- 
tenance. Mr. J. W. (John) Richardson, 
known everywhere in the Tropics, is at present 
supervising much important new construction 
work for Mr. Lewis, who is a graduate of 
Purdue University and who has a large and 
enthusiastic Department, making fine Com- 
pany progress. In addition to engineering 
details, Mr. Lewis supervises all Division con- 
struction with Mr. A. G. Armstrong, Gen- 
eral Foreman, and Mr. J. H. Barry, Plumber 
Foreman. All 1926 betterment work was 
done in the first eight months of the year with 
60 per cent. of the plumbing, 75 per cent. of 


the carpenter work and all painting done by 


contract. Plumbing and sanitation are now 
the best in the Division’s history, conforming 
fully to Massachusetts State Board of Health 
tules. Mr. Barry, who came to the Division 
in 1925, has, particularly through his instruc- 
tion of local assistants, made this possible. 


Mr. J. H. Barry of Lowell, Mass., 
popular employee of the Guatemala 
Division. Mr. Barry at sixty is 
one of our most active men in the 
Tropics. “Tiny” is his nickname 


This year, plans for more centralization at 
Bananera will include a new machine and car- 
penter shop under one roof, where all Di- 
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visional mill work, furniture, etc., can be 
economically made. New ice-boxes here are 
satisfactory. ‘They are made of cypress. Each 
box has two compartments, holds ‘two blocks, 
has two-ply Cabot quilting, sheet zinc insula- 
tion for inside lining; outlet attached to sewer 
pipe; pipe coils top chamber which connect 


-with outside faucet for ice water; outside 


finish blow torch and shellac. California red- 
wood will replace cypress in 1927. 

In executing the Division Betterment Pro- 
gram for residence and buildings, same are 
standardized in six classes: 

1 Superintendent’s type. 

2 Small cottage for married employees 
3 Married employees’ residence, larger 
class 
4 Standard overseers’ house with office 
5 Standard overseers’ house without of- 

fice 
6 Four room bachelor quarters 

All buildings are on concrete piers six feet 
above the ground, with an 8 x 8 space beneath - 
the house in the rear to be used for laundry, 
with concrete floor and drain for sewer. 
Where deemed advisable, built-in bookcases, 
and medicine and kitchen cabinets are pro- 
vided; also built-in desks for overseers’ houses 
without office, eliminating these items from 
furniture requirements. 

(Note for Mr. Garsaud, at Tela: They say, 
Mr. Garsaud, you shipped them some fine 
Honduras-made furniture last year. How- 
ever, it was about equally good from Castilla, 
so the bet is off). 

In December, 1925, the Division’s Com- 
pany railway system was amalgamated with 
Machine Shops, Quirigua Electric Plant, Ice 
Plant and Bottling Plant, Quirigua and Vir- 
ginia water supplies, motor car shops, rail- 
way water supply, Division laundry, etc., and 
placed under the supervision of Mr. T. 
Wightman, Acting Superintendent. He is. 
assisted by Mr. R. S. Reid, Chief Clerk, Mr. 
T. L. Stone, Yardmaster, Bananera, and Mr. 
L. Radcliff, Foreman Machine Shop, Qui- 
rigua. Connections with main line of Inter- 
national Railways of Central America, the 
American owned transcontinental line serving 
all Guatemala, are made at Entre Rios (Mile 
12), Bananera, and Quirigua. Our own 
track consists of 79.79 miles, is 36” gauge 
and uses 40 and 60 pound rails. A dispatch- 
ing system was installed in August, 1925. The 
last month, December, orders averaged 115 
per day, given either in English or Spanish, 
from dispatcher’s room at Bananera, by dis- 
patchers Frank Hall, Jose Aguilar and George 
Woods. Only two conductors, N. Y. Mc 
Ginty and Frank Calix, are used on our own 


Baldwin Gasoline Locomotive G-9, 15 ton. 
Used in Guatemala Division and at pres- 
ent in Entre Rios District. This is the 
only engine of its type in the UNITED 
FRUIT COMPANY Tropics 


system; both solely for taking trains over the 
I. R. C. A. track when necessary. 

Mr. Wightman has an extraordinary record 
with Company engines, all Porters, 6 large 
(12 x 18 cylinders), 3 medium size and 4 
small engines. With two exceptions, all en- 
gines are over thirteen years old and have 
come through 1926, their heaviest year, with- 
out a single case of genuine engine failure. 
Baldwin gasoline engines are also used, one 
a fifteen-ton unit. At Quirigua Machine 
Shop, I found in the way of unusual equip- 
ment, a Marshalltown ‘Throatless Rotary 
Shear and a Nazel Air Hammer, making com- 
pressed air by means of a 15 h. p. electric mo- 
tor attached direct. ‘There is little shafting 
or belting in this shop. All machines have 
individual motors. 


S Hop Budget results for 1926 were $44.02 
under the estimate. The entire shop staff 
are consistent buyers of Company stock, the 
majority being thrifty Scotchmen. The elec- 
tric light plant at Quirigua gives twenty-four 
hours’ service. Generators are thirteen years 
old, engines ten years old; run on alternate 
six-hour basis. Present five-ton ice plant is 
fourteen years old and stands on the books 
at a $1.00 value, they say. It produced about 
1,500 tons last year at a production cost which 
was the lowest in the Tropics. The Bottling 
Plant, one of our first in the Tropics, has a 
new Baltimore semi-automatic filling and 
crowning machine with a speed of 12 boftles 
per minute. The 1926 product here was the 
equivalent of about 4,400 cases, assorted tem- 
perance beverages, 3 dozen bottles to the 
case. 

Division motor cats consist of twenty-one 
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Fairbanks-Morse 32 type Sheffield cars, three 
ditto 41 type, one Ford Truck, and one large 
Kalamazoo passenger coach car. Car 110, 
Superintendent Alexander, did 17,923 miles in 
1926, at a cost of $.054 per mile; car 115 did 
18,166 miles at a cost of $.066 per mile, run 
by Inspector Livingston; car 116, driven_by 
Fruit Inspector Acufa, made, in 1926, 13,792 
miles at a cost of $.074 per mile. Costs in 
each case include the usual Company items for 
all tropical Divisions. 


M R. CARL STANDISH is Acting Super- 
intendent of the Merchandise Department in 
the absence of Mr. H. R. Lewis, Superintend- 
ent, away on extended leave for calls at other 
Divisions. Net sales last year were the best in 
the Division’s history. New stores were lo- 
cated at Omagua and Eskimo. In all, 18 
retail branches are operated. J. N. Stephens, 
storekeeper Barrios retail, deserves honorable 
mention for his long service record with us 
and his commendable attitude toward his 
work. Henry Wright, Storekeeper Eskimo 
Commissary, has a clean and_ busy store. 
Stock in the Department has shown four 
turnovers during the past year. Barrios re- 
tail broke all records for Christmas business 
in December. This branch is to undergo 
much alteration shortly. W. H. Livingston 
is a well-equipped inspector of line commis- 
saries for this Department. It will be pleas- 
ing for old friends of this Department else- 
where to know that all stocks of the famous 
silk ribbon, Bay Rum, wooden handled ma- 
chetes and Honey Dew Extract have been 
placed with an appreciative public. 

The Material and Supply Department has 
a widely scattered stock at Barrios, on the line. 
at Livingston, and Belize, British Honduras. 
There will be more centralization at Bananera 
in the proposed M & S Building, possibly to 
come this year. An enlargement of Barrios 
bodega last year gives twice the former floor 
space there. Lyon metallic steel shelving has 
been installed at Barrios and they are using 
a much better located, larger office space on 
the ground floor. This Department has taken 
over its own cost sheets, also furnishings to 
be issued for the Division. Annual heavy 
sales are made to the Merchandise Depart- 
ment upon requisition for Merchandise cus- 
tomers, with surcharge. In 1926, this De- 
partment imported some $20.000.00 worth of 
Castilla surplus material. G. W. Daniels is 
Superintendent, G. J. Martin, Chief Clerk, 


with a staff of eight men, 
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Power Plant Building, Radio Station, at Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala Division 


Barrios Radio Station has a 21.5 acre 
reservation, one mile from port. ‘Iwo towers, 
each 439 ft. high, weighing 123 tons each, are 
located 1,050 ft. apart, with antennae suspend- 
ed from cross arms 150 ft. long. Antennae have 
ten wires with an over all length of 1,850 ft., 
including down leads to the tuning coils. ‘The 
power plant is housed separately and is the 
last word in equipment, sufficient for any 
emergency, ‘The main transmitter is of 20 
kw., putting full 20 kw. of electrical energy 
into the antennae. A low-power transmitter, 
1 kw., is used for coast and ship work. Both 
transmitters can be used’ to work duplex, be- 
ing keyed from the operating house 300 ft. 
away from the power plant. Full oil. storage 
is maintained on the reservation, 2,500 gal- 
lons fuel oil, 600 gallons lubricating oil., Di- 
vision Superintendent of Radio is Mr. W. F. 
Dillon, formerly at Santa Marta, Bluefields, 
Castilla and Tela. Station operators at pres- 
ent are Messrs. Frank Dean and George 
Rand. New radio traffic plans recently ma- 
tured for Guatemala, in the development of 
which Mr. Robert Howley of the General 
Office recently visited the Division, will ulti- 
mately call for a larger operating staff, we 
expect. One morning last week at the plant 
I heard New York talking very busily with 
London by the new international system of 
radio-telephony. 

The Division telephone system has 304 
miles of line, 276 copper wire full metallic 
circuit, 28 miles insulated copper wire ground- 
ed circuit, 317 telephones W. E. equipment, 
both desk and wall phones. The system uses 
9 operators at four Kellogg switchboards and 
one W. E. board, handling an average of 
110,000 calls monthly. Maintenance keeps 
5 linemen and 1 general repair man busy. 
Trouble arises chiefly from wind storms, 
lightning and malicious pot-shots at the in- 
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sulators now and again; also from bee-hives 
in the ringing boxes and colonies of ants 
taking possession of the dispatchers’ booths. 
The Department operates a railroad motor 
truck. There are several river crossings with 
spans of from 200 to 400 ft. Mr. W. ae 
Ryan is Inspector of Telephones. Mr. a ae 
O’Neil, Supervising Linesman, came to the 
Tropics after the famous 1921 New England 
ice storm at Worcester, Mass., to get as far 
away from ice as he ~could. Messrs. E. 
Thomas, E. Harris and H. Jones are among 
long service men with this Department. 


Barrios dining hall has remained in 
charge of Mrs. Edward Doyle these many 
years. Employees’ monthly board here costs 
$25.00. Mrs. Doyle (I have always called 
her Mother Doyle) has friends scattered 
throughout the Company everywhere. She 
has made a big contribution to the success 
of this Division. And this applies also to 
Reverend Frank Kelly, who, in addition to 
his church work at St. Michaels and All An- 
gels, Virginia, his colored: schools, ete., 
supervises the operation of our line hotels 


.at Bananera, Virginia and Quirigua. Mr. 


Kelly now has a new motor car, No. 118, and 
a main line by which’ to get about the Di- 
vision. ‘The variety of food and the courteous 
attention in all our hotels and dining halls 
in Guatemala are commendable. Even the 
former debatable question as to hot plates 
seems to have been regulated. 

Our staff at Barrios is headed by Mr. D. H. 
Gent, Acting Port Superintendent, assisted by 
Mr. G. B. Austin, Chief Stevedore, Mr. 
O. L. Baily, Chief Clerk, and Miss Alice 
Collins, Secretary to Port Superintendent. I 
note this year that four new variable speed 
motors are installed on banana’ conveyors and 
electric winches for spotting conveyors. A 
new passenger walk is located along the north 
side of the I. R. C. A. wharf, and lengthening 
Improvements at this wharf, now in process of 
completion, are in charge of Mr. Robert 
O’Brien, who knows Barrios thoroughly. 
Other friends of the Company associated with 
Mr. O’Brien, are Mr. W. Riggs who has re- 
turned to Barrios for special wharf work, and 
Mr. Harry Hilton. Mr. W. H. Keiffer has 
recently taken over Livingston Agency. Mr. 
C. V. Freeman continues as Agent at Belize 
for the British Honduras territory. Captain 
Grace, as formerly, remains Manager of the 
Hotel Del Norte, I. R. C. A. He has some 
fine old hot pepper sauce for visiting officials. 

The “Battle of Barrios’ continues to wage 


every morning, rain or shine—infantry, artil- 
‘lery and bugle squads—and the regular 5 
A. M. to 9 P. M. time bugles float away in 


measured cadence over the town. No old 
resident of Barrios will ever forget the 9 P. M. 
series of long-drawn-out summons to sleep. 

Our Barrios social club is working out 
splendidly. New furniture and service are 
installed and the interest of club members is 
daily manifest. A real club spirit. prevails. 
Golf links at Santa Tomas, and the baseball 
diamond there, are also shaping up. ‘The 
pleasure of living in Barrios has taken a de- 
cided jump. 

Mr. Godman continues to hold all port 
records in amateur radio reception, as he does 
in height. Our yacht, the Wild Goose, has 
returned from overhauling at Oak Ridge, 
Ruatan, Bay Islands, Honduras. Mr. G. Hag- 
endooren continues his Santa Tomas activities, 
and Mr. Eduardo Reed, long at Livingston, 
first as American Consular Agent and now 
as British Consular Agent there, makes fre- 
quent visits to Barrios. 

The Division’s athletic activities are now 
grouped and handled by the new Athletic 
Association, organized in 1926, of which much 
may be expected; President, J. A. Klain; 
Vice-President, W. H. Livingston; Treas- 
urer, P. V. Reed; Secretary, D. E. Rayor. 
There are five Directors, one from each Dis- 
trict. ‘The plan is’ to promote sport entirely 
on a self-sustaining basis and relieve social 
clubs of athletic burdens. Officers handle 
directly all details with the Manager’s ap- 
proval, and schedule fortnightly athletic 
events throughout the Division rather than at 
one headquarters. I saw a fast soccer game 
at Virginia recently ‘between the Reds— 
Messrs. Mendizable, Bain, Hill, Amesbury, 
Bull, Dunn, Harvey, Livingston, Walsh, 


Company Buildings at 
Virginia, Guatemala, 
headquarters of the 
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Monterosso and New, and the Blues—Messrs. 


Rasea, Wilson, Grey-Wilson, Jimenez, E. 
Clark, Amelinokx, Dickason, Quevedo and 
Hamilton. The Reds won.7 co 1. Bain and 
Hill in particular showed fast team work. 
The last game I attended was the 1925 cup 
final at Wembley, England, with Brother 
Peacock of Elders and Fyffes, Ltd. In the 
local game, here in Virginia, I did not see any 
Gillespie (Sheffield United) on the field, but 
the action was fast, for the Tropics. 

Every Division sketch I attempt always 
comes down finally to thoughts of old friends, 
what they are doing and where they are. Par- 
ticularly in Guatemala memories go back to 
the Division’s start in 1907; my arrival here 
on the old Mobila, that November; the small 
beginning ; the rapid action of 1908 and 1909; 
and in 1910, the first of the newly organized 
banana Divisions to be completed and on its 
feet in a big way. This was a Company rec- 
ord of the period, with problems galore, all 
overcome, and the momentum passed on 
throughout the Tropics for new developments 
to come in following years. With Mr. Cut- 
ter and Mr. Chittenden here in person to 
lead us in those days, as they now do at Bos- 
ton, to have had even a small part in it all 
is priceless, in middle life, and in the present 
day post mortems. 4 

I. R. C. A. Section 10, later called Vir- 
ginia, forty-one miles from Barrios, is a shrine 
in the heart of every. old employee who knew 
it in the beginning. The African- 
Mobiles, before the gas cars came or the tele- 
phones; one train for the pickup, then two, 
with Sam Shields, Zacapa dispatcher, coming 
down himself to Mile 38 and cutting in an 
instrument there to handle two trains prop- 
erly; Herman Carroll, only banana receiver 
and general utility man; Tiny Trundle, soli- 
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tary farm engineer ; bags of soles to Nap ‘I ay- 
lor’s store in Morales, weekly, to pay the 
private growers; the first through passenger 
train to the city, ‘l’om Fox, Barrios terminal 
man, in charge, Colonel Hecht, then of Bar- 
rios, a distinguished guest aboard; floral arches 
across the track in an endless stream from 
‘Tenadores to Los Amates; action, always ac- 
tion; men and more men coming to us; fruit 
and more trains to carry it down to port. In 
due course, the arrival of Mr. F. N. ‘Lufkin, 
our first Auditor, and his counselor, Mr. Bow- 
dain, Traveling Auditor of 1098, when two 
of us particularly remember having to move 
out of comfortable rooms and share a hall 
bedroom at the hotel; Allen Burdett, our first 
Cashier ; a twenty-four-hour-built second story 
on to the Virginia office to hold the Account- 
ing Staff; Dr. Macphail, his wee Virginia dis- 
pensary and leather bag; Mr. Howard C. 
Woodsum who directly put in Cayuga, Navajo 
and Pequot Farms, where there was much 
argument as to sword- and banana-suckers. 

Warren W. Smith, now of the Pantipec 
Oil Company interests at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela.. Morris A. Peters and his old New 
England Post Office in the Camps. \ Carib 
new land gangs under Captains Sabal and 
Fransua; Belize Creole signed labor; weekly 
rations of 4 pounds of pork and 10 pounds of 
flour, with the usual arguments as to the 
merit and weight of each ration. 

Old Joe Riley, his Barrios Hotel, and Peg 
Leg, weather barometer. Camps and more 
camps, commissaries and more new ones; ice 
once a week; that five o’clock bell in the morn- 
ing, when.you got up, believe me, and some- 
times met the Manager’s ‘Good afternoon, 
young man.” 

Families came and children. Dr. Macphail 
can tell you how long he waited for “Robert 
Kk. Lee” and took five dollars from M. D. 
Landry on a bet, with not a moment to spare. 
Virginia was landscaped, the Bougainvilleae 
were planted, two carloads of sprouted coco- 
nuts came from Belize and were planted 
throughout the reservation by the Manager 
himself. “he lawn plots were laid out, and 
the pasture nearby, now a golf links, where, 
in the old days, killdeer so frequently fur- 
nished an evening pot-pie. 

Old Tom Martin and his after-dinner 
whimsicalities on the front: steps, a serenade 
by the Creole band who sang, “When you 
know you don’t forgotten by the girl you 
don’t forgot,” “Jubilee,” and “Frenchy.” : 

We tried prickly heat powder—once. Swam 
at Mohawk swimming pool—by the way, for- 
get that bathing suit story they tell about me, 
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Virginia 
Coconut tree in picture was planted by Mr. 
Cutter in 1908, when he was Manager of the 
Division ; 


Mother Lopez—Sol Peters and William Win- 
ter, who each morning drove the black dup- 
pies out of his Virginia stables. Reverend Mr. 
Kelley arrived, started schools and churches 
(a young Banes matron today well recalls his 
vigorous instruction). ‘‘Jocko,”» who some- 
times awakened our guests by his early morn- 
ing personal calls at the guest rooms. Pequot 
central and Mr. Ames, first central operator. 
Tennis, with Garsaud and Gooch summoned 
for a daily trimming by the Manager and Mr. 
Shaw. Dartmouth Hospital on the hill of 
pleasant memories and small space. Little 
Nathan, the hard-working Virginia tailor, 
who made all of Mr. Woodsum’s suits, only 
to have them copied the following week by 
John Wallace, his new land contractor. 
Large Catherine White, housekeeper for 
Nathan, who had a fondness for big black pic- 
ture hats. Alec, who smiled at command only. 
James Bennett, the man with the brain. My 
ten years’ perfectly good motor car record 
spoiled one morning in Dartmouth Cut by a 
short contact with a passenger train. Ask 
Dr. Macphail about this. “Henry Heyl and 
Walter Brown at Barrios, the former special- 
izing in trips “at sea,” in his spare time, the 
latter having absolutely no spare time. Mr. 
William Haxworth, now of Boston, our first 
Company terminal man at the port. 


I T is a big jump to January 1, 1927, and 
the highly successful dinner dance held at 
Virginia at the Manager’s house. Fifty-eight 
guests were there, including Mr. Archibald 
Kerr Clark Kerr, British Minister to Guate- 
mala, and his niece, Miss Elizabeth Astley of 
London. Small tables and large hospitality, 
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Supt. and Mrs. Reginald 
Meiggs of El Pilar Dis- 
trict. Mr. Meiggs has a 
Company service record 
of 17 years in this Divi- 
sion | 


beginning with a five o’clock tea at the Weav- 
ers. Mr. Bennett gave us all a short and 
serious talk at the dinner on the Division 
plans for the new year, and presented Super- 
intendent Meiggs with his aforementioned 
miniature gold bunch of bananas for his 
splendid FE] Pilar record. Mr. W. G. Baily 
was also announced as 1926 winner of the 
Overseers’ Contest, involving the best use of a 
half acre experimental plot, for serious trial 
and experiment in agriculture. Mr. Baily was 
named the winner for his very intelligent and 
original work on his plot at Choctaw Farm. 
The prize was a free trip to Guatemala City, 
with all expenses paid, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Baily, but Mr. Baily elected instead to visit 
the Tela and Castilla Divisions for an obser- 
vation and education trip. : 

Professor Record complained. last year that 
he had no ripe bananas to eat. This time he 
is getting them at every turn. Apropos of the 
cow-tree, the palo vaca, he has sent us the 
following: ‘ 

"Neath the spreading cow-tree 
The village milkmaid stands, 

A pail to catch the precious milk, 
A hatchet in her hands, 

Which father but a moment gone 
Had taken from the shelf. 

“Go get the milk for porridge, dear, 
But do not cut yourself.” 

But the bugs had bitten the cow-tree 
And its body. was full of fleas, 

So when she sank the hatchet home 
The poor thing gave Swiss cheese. 
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We have made every provision: for sate- 
handling of the cow-tree under all kinds 
of tropical conditions except in the heavy 
burning steam storms such as Mr. Murdock 
Henerey had at Castilla, in the past. Will he 


not send us the proper procedure for. protec- _ 


tion under these conditions? 

Virginia has a circulating library, started 
last March, of 200 books; Miss Ruth Gir- 
ouard is Librarian. These books are mostly fic- 
tion, and the late books as they come out are 
obtained through Mr. Long at New York and 
added to the library. An original payment of 
$2.50 was made by each of the book lovers of 
the Division to start the library. No charges 
are made thereafter. Participants have only 
one book at a time. Deliveries and returns 
are made through Company mail-bags. Bar- 
rios Club is operating a similar library much 
on the same basis, with Miss Betty Ritter 
as Librarian. 

Mike Weaver, in addition to his other 
duties, is looking out for zebra-striped mules 
and iguanas, with perfect tails, also white- 
faced monkeys, for shipment to the States. 
Mike is limping again this year as a result 
of a strenuous period as goal keeper in the 
December soccer match at Bobos District. 
The rock iguana of Gualan, a cross between 
the lizard and iguana and found only at Gua- 
lan, Guatemala, in the territory north of 
Panama, has been sent to Professor Barbour 
for the collection at Harvard University. A 
dozen fine specimens were sent north and ar- 
rived in perfect condition. 

Frank S, Twitty has returned to the Divi- 
sion as Chief Clerk, Bobos District. LL. D. 
Baker, 2d, Timekeeper Sioux and Huron 
Farms, is a grandson of the late Captain 
Baker, founder of the banana industry. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Roy O’Conner, now resident 
at Livingston, where Mr. O’Conner super- 
vises his mahogany interests, are frequent vis- 
itors to the Division. Captain Thompson of 
the Zacapa recently entertained the O’Conners 
and the writer at a bountiful and enjoyable 
luncheon aboard his ship. The same evening, 
Saturday, January 23, a Masonic dinner was 
held in the beautifully decorated dining saloon 
of the Zacapa, with an attendance of sixty 
from the line, the port and vessels of the fleet 
in. Barrios. 

“What is the disposition of your banana 
cars?” asked Chief Clerk Page Sharp of Dis- 
trict Chief Clerk Wright of Los Andes, the 
other day. “Perfectly gentle and quiet,” re- 
plied Mr. Wright. 

They say that Exploration Department 
representative N. A. Pike has. not found 
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Registered guides to the Quiri- 
gua Ruins, Guatemala. Left to 
right: Messrs. Tower, Logan, 
Whitcomb, Quevedo,, Klain and 
Boisoneau 


Pequot Farm yet. Harry Hilton tells me 
that H. E. K. Thompson, remembered by 
many in this Division, is now with the Bos- 
ton American. George Broderick has re- 
turned to Guatemala and is now in Barrios as 
Assistant Terminal Superintendent I. R. C. A. 
Dr. Weiss, Quirigua guide-in-chief to the 
ruins in his spare time, has an extraordinary 
line of loud-speaking Mayan cravats for his 
trips there. Our Company railway here is 
the only one in the Tropics without a caboose 
cabinet. ‘ 

. Bob Howley of the General Office added 
much to the success of the New Year’s party 
at Virginia with his piano-playing and voice. 
He also danced very frequently with an at- 
tractive young Quirigua matron. At 3:15 
A. M., when all was quiet, Bob also responded 
to the alarm of fire with mixed anxiety and 
zeal. ‘Together we constitute the General 
Office Traveling’ Tennis Team, but local 
matches were deferred. At the New Year's 
party, another attractive visiting matron was 
the particularly popular dancing partner of a 
Virginia family head. At this party every- 
body started the New Year right. 

Jose Aguilar, second dispatcher, Bananera, 
is the grown-up little Jose of 1910, whom 
Mr. Kelly trained so carefully in his 
childhood. Drs. Macphail and Ross are mem- 
bers of the Division Hole-in-one Club, among 
others. Dr. Macphail made his second dur- 
ing August of last vear with Mr. T. H. Dil- 
lon of the General Office present. Mr. Ben- 
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nett has a new thirty-four for the Virginia 
course, which cost me $5.00. Tim Wightman 
is off his game these days but apparently do- 
ing a fine job everywhere else. 

The Swedish gunboat Fylgie visited Bar- 


rios January 22. The ship’s officers were 
elaborately entertained at Barrios by Coronel 
Mariana Casado, Jefe Gobernador of Izabel, 
also in the Capital by high government offi- 
cials. The Jackies ashore at Barrios appar- 
ently found much diversion as well. 

The Las Quebradas Hydraulic mining and 
dredging for gold is continued actively and 
successfully by New York interests. The late 
Mr. Theodore N. Vail, head of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, left 
this property in trust for the benefit of Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Rutgers and 
Stevens Institute. There is talk of more 
dredging plans by the Company operating at 
Quebradas in other areas between the present 
site and the coast. 

I have tried to get a picture of Mrs. Ryan’s 
two beautiful macaws at Virginia on the Bou- 
gainvilleae arched rest they pick out each 
afternoon, but it is a job for a color camera. 
By the way, don’t feed mum to parrots; it 
kills them. A beautiful Castilla bird was 
lost that way. 

Mr. Vincent Goubeau, Boston Purchasing 
Agent, has apparently found a most accept- 
able brand of Boston baked kidnev beans for 
this and all other Divisions. They are pre- 
pared at Melrose, Mass., and he will quote 
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prices upon application. 

_ Last week Mrs. J. Musset was welcomed 
back to Guatemala, where she is staying tem- 
porarily. Her sister, Mrs. Martin Connelly, 
and daughter Helen, arrived this week to 
visit Mrs. Musset. 

Guatemala Division started something good 
last year on its fine record for 19 strictly 
Heads of Departments and strictly Fruit 
Company years of service. This year, Guate- 
mala Division’s record for tall banana plants, 
41 ft. 6 in. from the ground to the tip of 
the topmost leaf, as we found them in the Los 
Andes District, should be very hard to beat. 
Mr. Weaver still maintains he has a 50 ft. 
plant somewhere in the Division—maybe at 
Hopi Farm. 


Berorr leaving, I must not forget to 
mention that Daniel Grant, our old Quirigua 
Hospital chef for many years, still presides 
at the range there. . Mother Lopez, famous 
Virginia laundress, mother of twelve, is now 
grandmother of nineteen children. Faithful 
Virginia yardmen Manning, Johnson and 
Walters crop the grass and pick up the leaves 
as slowly and accurately as ever. James 
Roach, the original guide to the ruins of Qui- 
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rigua, through the jungle, now guards the 
peace at Eskimo. Constantine Taylor is chet 
at Bananera Hotel, where Federico Madrid 
serves as Mr. Kelly’s right-hand man. George 
Williams is still a pickup foreman in Guate- 
mala these days, as he was for me in Limon 
in 1904. Mrs. Williams from Martinique 
still wears her colorful headdress and weight 
of authority. James Dudley is laundry fore- 
man at Quirigua and should be for years to 
come. Pickup foreman Charles MacFarlane 
shows little sign of wear and tear. Lindsay 
and Nat remain at the Manager’s house, Vir- 
ginia, and Josemina Chemo apparently is a 
fixture as the Manager’s chauffeur. 

In signing off for this series at 12:42 A. M., 
San Mateo Station, I must acknowledge the 
help I have had from Mr. John Tower of 
the Agricultural Office in typing my notes 
and correcting my spelling. Very patient 
Miss Bassey at Castilla did the same for me 
there in December last, as she always does. 

In due course, the next group of songs 
should include something from Banes and 
Preston Divisions, Cuba, also the Jamaica 
Division, and maybe, later on, if Mr. Chit- 
tenden approves, something from across the 
water. 


G-O-0-D_ N-I-G-H-T. 


The Preston Power Plant 


By W. W. Schuyler 


R ECENTLY the writer has read two 


very interesting articles which are the direct 
reasons for the appearance of this article. One 
of these papers dealt with the whys and where- 
fores of the ugliness of power plants in gen- 
eral under the heading of “Why Should 
Power Plants Be Ugly?” The other made 
its appearance in the latest edition of UNI- 
FRUITCO entitled “The Company’s New 
Power Plant at Almirante”. 

With the idea in mind of answering the 
question contained in the first article, and with 
making a comparison of the size, layout, beauty 
and modernness of the power plant described 


in the second article, the writer spent an after- 
noon in the Preston Power Plant shown in 
the accompanying picture. We feel that this 
picture adequately shows that there is no real 
reason why such plants should be ugly. Could 
you wish for a facade more pleasing to the 
eye? And within, the layout is equally at- 
tractive and practical, as shown in the other 
photograph. The building is of structural 
steel with stucco walls, buff tinted. 

The Preston Power Plant operates in con- 
junction with the Preston Factory, supplying 
light and power to the Mill and Batey. With 
the possible exception of the installation at 


the Company’s other sugar division, Central 
“Boston”, which also supplies the Cuban town 


of Banes with light, we have a greater con-— 


nected horse-power and motor load than all -of 
the Tropical Divisions combined. ‘There are 
234 connected motors with a total horse-power 
rating of 5131. ; 

On a sugar plantation the year is divided 
into two periods—crop and dead season, caus- 
ing two entirely different load conditions to 
be imposed upon the plant. This is illus- 
trated by the maximum and minimum kw. 
hours generated of 1,054,870 kw. hours for 
March and 125,010 kw. hours for July dur- 
ing the past year. In addition to the differ- 
ence in loads, the operating conditions are 
different. During the crop, exhaust steam is 
required for process work, while in the dead 
season a very low. back pressure is desirable 
for the sake of economy. Accordingly, the 
units have been selected to handle their re- 
spective loads with the maximum efficiency. 

During the crop, the turbines operate with 
live steam at 135 lbs. per square in. and ex- 
haust at a back pressure of 10 Ibs. per square 
in. At 10 Ibs. back pressure, the best operat- 
ing conditions are maintained in the boiling 
house where the exhaust steam is used for 
heating the juice in the juice heaters, con- 
centrating the juice to syrup in the first cell 
of the evaporators and making sugar in the 
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Certainly the Preston Power Plant is pleasing to the eye 


vacuum pans. ‘The exhaust from the turbines 
is supplemented by the exhaust from the mill 
engines and, at times, when the boiling house 
demand is high, live steam is bled into the 
exhaust header. For this work there are 
4-1000 kw.—3600 r. p. m— General Elec- 
tric Single Stage Non-Condensing Curtis Type 
Turbines direct connected to 1000 kw. Gen- 
eral Electric A. C. Generators. For genera- 
tor excitation, there are 2-35 kw. motor 
driven D. C. generator sets and 1-35 kw. 
turbine driven D. C. generator set. 

To handle the dead season conditions there 
are 1-300 kw.—3600 r. p. m.—General 
Electric 4-stage Condensing Curtis Type Tur- 
bine direct connected to 1-300 kw. General 
Electric Generator and 514 kw. General Elec- 
tric Exciter. Wacuum is maintained at 27 
inches of mercury with a 1072 sq. ft. Worth- 
ington Surface Condenser and Edwards Wet 
Vacuum Pump. Salt water is used for circu- 
lating. The switchboard consists of 19 nat- 
ural black slate, marine finish panels mounted 
on pipe frame work, arranged as follows: 
Excitation panels, 3; Turbine panels, 5; To- 
talizing panel, 1; Feeder panels, 9; Bus Tie 
panel, 1. All of the instruments, switches, 
relays, etc., are of General Electric manufac- 
ture. The bus compartment and switching 
gears are located in the basement below the 
switchboard. The feeder cables are racked 


in a cable tunnel under the basement, and are 
then carried in conduit through an auxiliary 
tunnel which runs the length of the factory 
to their respective risers and distribution 
boxes. 

The system operates with 480 volts, 3-phase 
and 60 cycles. The town lighting and power 
is served by a 2300 volt, 3-phase, 60 cycle, 
transmission line. Power is taken from trans- 
formers at 440 volts, 3-phase and lighting 
at 220-110 volt, single phase, three wire. 

During the year 1927, 5,896,360 kw. were 
generated, of which 862,259 kw. were sup- 
plied for the town power and lighting and 
5,034,101 kw. were consumed in the Factory, 
Factory Machine Shop and Locomotive Shop. 
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The interior layout of the Preston Power Plant is most practical and attractwe 


The maximum consumption was during the 
month of March when 1,054,870 kw. hours 
were generated and the minimum during the 
month of July with 125,010 kw. hours. The 
peak load was on April 8, with 2,100 kw. and 
the lowest load was on August 8 with 170 kw. 

The plant is under the supervision of Mr. 
H. R. Smith, Chief Electrical Engineer and 
his assistant, Mr. A. R. Stevenson. During 
the crop there are two operators working on 
twelve-hour watches each on duty at the plant, 
assisted by the watch electrician on duty in 
the factory. During the dead season there 
is one plant operator and one oil fireman on 


each watch. 


. Promotions for Prestonites 


Ir was with pleasure we heard of the re- 
cent appointment of Maurice J. Reagan to 
the position of Assistant Accountant of the 
Banes Division. We have to think back but a 
few years to recall the time when Mr. Reagan 
stepped on the first rung of the ladder which 
he has so steadily climbed. 

“Mike”, as he was familiarly known, be- 
cause of his first initial ‘“M’”’ which must mean 
“Michael”, started with the Unirep Fruit 
Company in April, 1919, as a clerk at Port 
Arturo, Honduras. The following year, he 
returned to the. States and worked in the 
General Office in the Accounting Department. 


It was while there that he set his mind on 
becoming an accountant and in March, 1921, 
he returned to Honduras, this time as a clerk 
in the Accounting Department at Tela. His 
ability to apply himself to all phases of -the 
work coupled with his willingness soon  re- 
warded him in a transfer to Puerto Castilla 
as Assistant Chief Clerk. Gaining constantly 
in experience and knowledge of the numerous 
duties attendant on his job he attracted the 
eye of the Traveling Auditor, and in 1922, 
“Mike” was taken on the road as Assistant 
to Traveling Auditor. After a visit to nearly 


all the Divisions of the Company, he was. sent 
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April, 1927 


to Tela, this time as Assistant Chief Clerk. 

Always on the climb, hé was transferred, in 
March, 1922, to the Preston Division as Chief 
Clerk of the Accounting Department. His 
work in Preston has been of the highest qual- 
ity and his experience helped him over many 
a rough spot, as it will surely continue to do. 

Mr. Reagan made lasting friends every- 
where he went, and we feel that everyone who 
knows him wishes him much success in his 
new position. 


Arthur Eugene Langston received notice 
on February 21, of transfer and promotion to 
Truxillo R. R. Company, Puerto Castilla, as 
Storekeeper. 

Langston, better known as “Tiny”, because 
he isn’t, came to Preston in October, 1924, 
from the wilds of Oklahoma. During’ his 
stay at Preston “Tiny” has acted as book- 
keeper and paymaster in the Accounting De- 
partment, and as Chief Clerk of the Material 
and Supply Department. 

“Tiny” carries considerable displacement, 
and will be missed by his many friends at 
Preston. ‘ 


Cuba Visits Guatemala 


i 
u 


| 


Mr, and Mrs. Walter W. Schuyler of Preston, 
Cuba, enjoying a trip up the Dulce River, 
Guatemala, as guests of Mrs. Charles E. 
Rollins, wife of the Assistant to the Manager 
of the Guatemala Division, aboard the yacht, 
“Wild Goose’, August, 1926 


Mr. J. F. (Jim) Heneghan, Assistant to 
Passenger Traffic Manager, New York, is 
wearing a joyful smile these days. The reason 
is William, born Sunday, March sixth. Every- 
one loved Margaret at first sight when she 
came on from Saginaw, Mich., and was in- 
troduced ‘as the bride of her popular husband 
and everyone congratulates the young. parents 
and rejoices with them in this new cause for 
pride, 
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Evaporating Apparatus Great 
Fuel Saver 


Showing the triple effect vapor cell and its 
designer, A. L. Webre 


M R. A, L. WEBRE, Evaporation Expert, 
retained by the Unirep Fruir Company as 
Consulting Engineer, has been visiting Pres- 
ton and Banes during January and February. 

Mr. Webre recently published a book en- 
titled, “Evaporation”, which contains theo- 
retical and practical data accumulated during 
twenty years of actual experience in the de- 
sign and operation of evaporators for sugax 
factories, etc. The triple effect vapor cell, 
installed in Preston during 1926, was designed 
by Mr. Webre. Previous to the installation, 
the Preston factory burned approximately 114 
gallons of fuel oil for every ton of cane 
ground. During the present crop, no extra 
fuel other than bagasse has been required, 
which represents considerable saving. This is 
mostly due to the design and operation of the 
new evaporating apparatus. Various other im- 
provements made in the factory have reduced 
fuel requirements to such an extent that: it 
has now become a problem to dispose of the 
extra bagasse. Arrangements are now being 
made to ship the excess bagasse to the United 
States for the manufacture of artificial lum- 
ber. 


Cristobal 


Me. HARTLEY ROWE, Chief Engineer 
ot tne Unirep Fruir CoMPANY, was a visitor 
to Cristobal Division on the Atenas, February 
2, and returned to New York on the Sixaola, 
February 17. Mr. Rowe met many of his 
old-time friends of the early construction days 
of the Panama Canal. : 

Mr. William K. Jackson, member of the 
Board of Directors, Secretary and General 
Attorney of the Unirep Frurr Company, 
also returned to New York on the S. S. Six- 
dola. 

Another passenger arriving on the Azenas 
was Mr. Harold White, Assistant to the 
Superintendent at Santa Marta. On his ar- 
rival he was reported seriously ill and was 
immediately transferred to the Samaritan 
Hospital with a very bad attack of typhoid 
fever. Mr. White is now convalescing and 
is expecting to continue his journey to Santa 
Marta in the early future. 

Mr. R. Gifford, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. 
Gifford, were cruise passengers on the S. S. 
Turrialba which arrived February 9. Dur- 
ing their stay on the Isthmus they were enter- 
tained by Mr. John Gorham who hails from 
the same section of the country as they do. 

Mr. J. Porterfield, General Superintendent 
of Transportation for the Illinois Central 
Railroad, Mrs. Porterfield, Dr: and Mrs. 
G. G. Dowdall and their daughter Elizabeth, 
were cruise passengers on the S. S. Abangarez. 
Dr. Dowdall is the Medical Superintendent 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. The Por- 
terfield and Dowdall families thoroughly en- 
joyed their stay on the Isthmus and continued 
their cruise to Port Limon, February 17. 

A very gay and lively party arrived on the 
Carrillo February 17—the members of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce and their 
families—piloted by Commander Fred James, 
a prominent merchant of Rochester. This 
party visited all points of interest in Havana, 
Port Antonio, Kingston and Barranquilla and 
left nothing undiscovered on the Isthmus. 
Tired but joyous, they continued their trip 
to Colombia on February 18. 

Mr. Walter J. Amoss, son of W. J. Amoss, 
Division Accountant of the Unrrep Fruit 
Company at Boston, was a passenger to Cris- 
tobal on the S. S. Parismina, arriving Feb- 
ruary 2... Young Mr.:Amoss; who is a Civil 


-Engineer, was on his way to Buenos Aires in 


the interests of his firm. ‘This is his second 
visit to the Isthmus, his first being his honey- 
moon trip several years ago. 

The S. S. San Gil, arriving February 17, 
brought Mr. and Mrs. George L. Harshaw 
from Almirante. Mr. Harshaw, who has been 
Superintendent of Merchandise at Almirante 
for several years, advised us that he was be- 
ing transferred to Puerto Castilla, Honduras. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harshaw sailed for Puerto 
Castilla on the Abangarez the same day. 

General Robert Stevenson, British Army, 
retired, with Mrs. Stevenson, were among the 
prominent passengers of the Carrillo, which 
arrived February 17. They were met at the 
docks by Major Harrison, U. S. A., Engineer 
of Maintenance, Panama Canal, who took 
them by official motor car over the entire 
Panama Canal, showing them all points of in- 
terest. General Stevenson and his wife sailed 
on the S. S. Carare, February 19. 

Another prominent passenger on the San 
Gil was Mr. Miles Standish of Boston. Mr. 
Standish is a retired merchant of the Hub 
City, and was enjoying a cruise on the S. S. 
Carrillo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Brady were cruise 
passengers on the Ulua, arriving February 17, 
and after a very pleasant time, continued 
their voyage to Costa Rica by the same 
steamer. 

Mr. Duff Lake, a well-known manufactur- 
er of New Orleans, La., arrived on the S. S. 
Carare, February 19. Mr. Lake is one of 
our oldest patrons and will not travel to the 
Tropics on any steamer other than a Great 
White Fleet ship. 


Among the eminent passengers arriving on 
the S. S. Carare were Baron and Baroness 
Cederstrom. The Baron is a son of the fa- 
mous Adelina Patti. Major-General Sir 
George Fielding, K.C.B., K.C.V.O.., C.M.G., 
and Lady Gladys Guernsey, were also of the 
party. They will spend some time on the 
Isthmus enjoying our tropical climate. 

Mrs. R. B. Burbridge, Denver, Colo., ar- 
rived on the Abangarez, February 18. Mrs. 
Burbridge has been a very valued patron of 
the Great White Fleet for many years past, 
and now, in 1927, is still keeping up the good 
work of boosting the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY. 

Mr. Manfredo Pincherli, General Manager 
at Cristobal for the Navigazione Generale 
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Italiana, was a passenger to Havana on the 
S. S. Pastores, February 11. 

Due to the lack of space at the Cristobal 
office, it has been necessary to take over the 
file room at the back of the Accountant’s of- 
fice. ‘The wall separating the Accountant’s 
private office from the main office has been 
taken down and the Accounting section of the 
“main office has been extended back to include 
the private office. “he wall between the pri- 
vate office and the file room has also been re- 
“moved and a glass partition is being erected 
SN 
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instead, the file room being used in part as 
a private office for the Accountant. These 
Improvements give much needed space and 
take care, for the time being, of the over- 
crowded condition of the Accounting Depart- 
ment. 

We believe that the 1927 Cruise Season will 
be a record one. Our Cruise Conductors and 
Guides, Messrs. J. I’. Gorham, H. Lewis 
and O. Jacobs, are having very little time of 
their own, as the great influx of tourists is 
keeping them busy. 


Havana 


W E are very glad to welcome back to 
our office Mr. Oscar Lanier, who has been 
absent for several months because of illness. 
Mr. Lanier has recently been appointed So- 
liciting Passenger Agent, Havana Division. 

Mr. T. W. Bibb, who for the past several 
years has been connected with the American 
Consulate here as Vice-Consul, will succeed 
Mr. Lanier as Chief Clerk, Passenger De- 
partment. We wish him much success in his 
new field. 

Among the delightful visits paid us during 
the past month was that of Mr. E. R. Gra- 
bow, General Manager Passenger Depart- 
ment. Mr. Grabow was accompanied by Mr. 
S. A. Conover of the Conover Advertising 
Company, Boston. They sailed from Ha- 
_ vana to Kingston on the S. S. Pastores Feb- 
ruary 4, and returned to the States via New 
Orleans on the Parismina February 26. 

When the S. S. Toloa sailed from New 
York on March 12th for her Costa Rican 
Cruise, one of the happiest groups on-board 
was that of the Buffalo Consistory party of 
Buffalo, New York. Mr. Charles I. Heck- 
man, Secretary of the organization, helped 
to arrange the trip for this party which was 
composed of nineteen people. This is the first 
time the Consistory has sponsored a cruise but 
from the great success this one promises to be, 
there can be no doubt that these people from 
Buffalo will again be the guests of the Great 
White Fleet at some future date. 

Booked on the §S. S. Carrillo when she 
sailed from New York on March 9th for her 
Colombian Cruise were two well-known ex- 
Governors of Connecticut—Hon. Frank B. 


Weeks and Hon. Marcus H. Holcomb. There 


is no doubt that these two distinguished citi- 
zens of Connecticut favor the steamers of the 
Great White Fleet, for this is the third cruise 
they have taken. On this trip they are ac- 
companied by Dr. James L. McConaughy, 
who is President of Wesleyan University of 
Connecticut. 

Having adopted the suggestion of our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Victor M. Cutter, “Let’s go after 
trade in foreign markets’, many of the mem- 
bers of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts sailed as a special party on the S. S. 
Calamares, March 19, from New York, to 
study foreign markets with a view to increas- 
ing the trade of New England. On this Costa | 
Rican Cruise, which will prove very bene-_ 
ficial from the point of view of both business ' 
and pleasure, they are under the leadership of 
the Association’s President, Mr. Joseph C. 
Kimball. 


The world’s story-teller was in 
form. 

“Talking of ants,” he said, “we've got ’em as 
big as crabs out west. I’ve seen ’em fight with 
long horns, which-they use as lances, charging 
each other like savages.” 

“That’s nothing,” said a bystander. “In the 
Far East the natives have trained their ants to 
act as beasts of burden. One of them can carry 
a town with ease. They work willingly, but 
occasionally one will turn on his driver and 
kill him.” 

This was too much for the champion. “Tell 
me,” he said, “what kind of ants are these?” 

“Eleph-ants,” replied the other. 

—Lightning Line. 
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Unifrivolity 
By Rs K 


We hasten to announce that the recent absence of this department 
was not entirely official and was in no way connected with a con- 
temporaneous civic campaign of censorship against New York’s maga- 
zine and dramatic amusements. 


You have all met the Inside Dopester who regales his fellow em- 
ployees with “the trouble with the Unirep Fruit Company is, etc.” 
The trouble with this fellow was diagnosed years ago by Mr. T. A. 
Daly who explained that he was in the unfortunate position of being 
too light for heavy work and too heavy for light work. 


The strength of the Dealers Service is in the Banana Week. 
Or in slogan form: Sales are strong Banana Week. 


The recent dinner of the Unirruitco Club of New York was 
featured by a complete change of scenery at the guest table after each 
course. 


An optimist is a guest who goes to one of these company dinners 
without having prepared a speech. 


Mr. Harloe has been elected Permanent Chairman of the New 
North Atlantic-Havana Steamship Conference. It will help a lot if 
the Conference is also permanent. 


Those experimental individuals who operate the snake farm in Tela 
must be careful not to mix their orangeades. 


These columns are still open to a satisfactory explanation from Mr: 
Whitman of Texas in the matter of the number of side arms carried 
by Lone Star Dealers Service men. 


The following Wall Street definitions are listed for the benefit of our 
1927-1931 stockholders: 


A “Bear” is an operating man who can function for twelve 
months without apologizing to the Budget Department. 


A “Bull” is a Frurr Dispatcu representative who can convince 
the retailer that a scar on a banana is a mark of distinction. 


“Short” is a term now being used by employees after each pay day. 


Our neighbor “Frurr Disparcx” looked as pleasant as possible in 
February considering that it was the “Mourning” issue. : 


The M. S. La Playa has gone to Italy for an installation of Fiat 
engines. Personally, we prefer the Dodge. 


Speaking of operations, Mr. Emery Leonard, Director of the Budget, 
recently had his appendix removed which gives him a complete alibi for 
a household budget overrun. 


The northern Winter was exceptionally mild this year causing a re- 
duction in the number of business trips to the Tropics. 


: HE Speed Class for stenographers grows 
each week. At our last session we had six- 
teen present which necessitated an extra table. 
We expect before long to be compelled to hire 
Mechanics Hall for the occasion. 

The members are grateful for the use of 
Mr. Cutter’s office for this purpose, and wish 
to announce publicly that they are not re- 
sponsible for the cigarette and cigar butts that 
are found in the ash trays on the morning 
after. They have recently been. accused of 
this. Though this is a Speed Class it is by 
no means a “speedy party’. 

The Cable Bureau at the General ‘Office is 
now situated in its new quarters. It was nec- 
essary to change its location to one of more 
seclusion, as Mr. Wilson’s attention was con- 
tinually distracted by the “harem” of attrac- 
tive girls in the Central Stenographic Bureau. 

Eddie Gough, the Club’s President, was in 
his element at the last Unrrrurreo party, 
conniving mischief with Mr. Cutter. Their 
chief enjoyment at the dinner seemed to be 
calling for a speech upon those who were least 
expectant of it. 

Violet Loyte seemed to be in great distress 
and it was our only regret that Violet didn’t 
get a-chance to tell that story that Mr. Nichol- 
son was manufacturing for her. Let us have 
it some other time, Violet. 

The girls at the General Office are enjoy- 
ing a new Rest Room which has been fur- 
nished for their comfort and recreation during 
luncheon periods. It offers them a place for 


, eating, resting and card playing. 


Those at the General Office missed Mr. 
Jackson while he was in the Tropics and wel- 
comed him back on his return. Mr. Jackson’s 
genial smile and word of encouragement for 
all is always appreciated. 

Somebody remarked that the display of 
evening dresses worn by the Boston girls at 


‘greeted him was not all he expected or hoped 


the University Club party resembled a Fashion 

Show. When this is combined with good } 
looks and intelligence, we might go further 

than that and call it a Beauty Show. 

A delegation of Simmons College students 
visited us in January. They represented the 
class in Office Management and were referred 
to us because of the efficient layout of our 
offices and our modern business practices. They 
were especially interested in the Stenographic, 
Filing, Mailing and Personnel Departments. 
We are very glad to have the business schools 
recognize us as examples of business efficiency 
and hope that each one of. us will strive to 
preserve this reputation. 

The Company has started a library at the 
General Office under the able supervision of 
Miss Esther M, Crooke. The books on file 
pertain to Latin-America and tales of travel 
and history. It is expected that this library 
will grow quickly and prove to be both edu- 
cational and entertaining to the employees of 
the Company. All are invited to patronize it. 


Mir.) MM. oF: Contelty has recently been 
transferred from the Colombia Division to the 
General Office. Although the weather which 


for, we trust that by next Winter he will 
really be able to enjoy New England Winter 
sports. He seems to be under the impression 
at the present time that a swimming and golf- 
ing climate is heaven on earth. 

The Vice-President’s Office is well repre- 
sented in the Untrruirco Club play which 
is to be given early in April, as Violet Loyte 
and Joe (née Charlie) Laffie have succeeded 
in walking off with two character parts. Joe 
says that Booth has nothing on him. If such 
be the case, the performance ought to be ex- 
cellent. 
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The G. O. and particularly the Production 
Department welcome Mr. Gooch back to Bos- 
ton. It always cheers us up to see his smiling 
countenance appear in the doorway. 

Those of us who were well acquainted with 
Jean Twiggins in the Law Department are 
going to miss her while she is at the Colom- 
bia Division. Miss Twiggins sailed on the 
S. S. Carrillo, Wednesday, March 9, and 
carries with her our best wishes for success 
and happiness. 

Rita Weddleton “slipped” in the Shorthand 
Speed Class—but not because of fast dicta- 
tion. 


Tue General Office plans to give its girl 
stenographers opportunity to take dictation 
from each department. It is not to be expected, 
however, that this practice will lend itself to 
promoting their future married felicity. 

“Gone are the days of wooden ships and 
iron men,” wails Mr. Laverty. Surely Mr. 
Laverty cannot have read those little eulogies 
by “Steve Knows.” 

Two members of the Boston Division have 
recently suffered from attacks of appendicitis. 
There is no truth in the report, however, that 
in each case a baked bean had strayed into 
the vermiform appendix. 

Jamaica reports that on New Year’s Eve 
250 guests were served with a sit-down supper 
at the Myrtlebank. Personally when at the 
Myrtlebank, we prefer ours standing up— 
with one foot on the rail. 

“Our club has new officers,” reads a re- 
cent headline in Unirrurrco. It reminded 
us of that very familiar sign with the double 
meaning—‘“Now under new management.” 

We agree with Mr. Reynolds that the 
banana is one of the most important energy- 
producing foods. A mere slice of the skin 
is sufficient to cause the most lethargic of us 
to describe complete somersaults. 

Costa Rica suggests that the editor com- 
pile and publish a list of each division’s total 
subscriptions for the new $96.00 shares. It 
is only fair, however, that the number of 
Scotchmen in each division should also be 
indicated. 

Mr. Whitman claims distinction for omit- 
ting in his article all reference to Morro 
Castle. He might just as well have ad- 
mitted that he was seasick when passing it. 
And. if he hadn’t referred ta Morro, we'd 
never have guessed it. 


UnIFRUITCO 


Tur recent dinner of the UNIFRUITCO 
Club, held at the University Club, was a whale 
of a success. Few of us realized we had so 
many gifted orators in our midst, especially 
amongst the ladies. .Mr. Cutter, as Toast- 
master, did a good job aided and abetted by 
Eddie Gough. The genial New York Man- 
ager, Mr. Matt O’Hearn, was the guest of 
the evening. 

We are sorry to lose our old friend, Al Car- 
penter, but what is our loss is New York’s 
gain. 

Spring is coming. Have you noticed, or 
how could you help noticing, Vincent Gou- 
beau’s new spats and collegiate hat, not to 
mention the new Spring coat? 

The little fat Scotchman, Johnny Love, will 
soon be back in Boston after a most success- 
ful season as Cruise Conductor of the S. S. 
Toloa. 

At the first luncheon of the Propeller Club 
of Boston, the Company was represented by 
the following members: Messrs. R. G. 
Plumer, D. H. Young, J. T. O'Neill and 
Captain A. G. Dunning. 

Who coached Miss Hailwood for her fa- 
mous speech at the Unirruirco Dinner? It 
wasn’t Bill Foster; maybe it was Mr. Robson 
on the long distance phone. 

We are sorry to hear of the illness of Mr. 
Robert Harris, the efficient Customs Clerk at 
Long Wharf. We wish him a speedy re- 
covery. 

Mr. Amoss, Division Accountant at Long 
Wharf, is reported well on the road to re- 
covery after his long illness. 

Bowling Team Number Four made the 
High Team Single for the year last week with 
two of its stars missing, Captain J. Scott Rider 
and Mr. T. H. Dillon. 

Alan MacIntire was reported as having been 
seen along the Atlantic Avenue waterfront 
daily, looking for a particular type of marine 
architecture from which to make a model. He 
recently completed three handsome models of 
the old Spanish galleons. 

A watchman at Long Wharf was heard 
recently bawling out a stevedore for dropping 
hay on the wharf. He was told in no uncertain 
terms that the watchman was a stockholder 
and wasn’t going to allow the Company’s and 
his money to be wasted that way. The Direc- 
tors created quite a few potential Watch Dogs 
of the Treasury when they sanctioned the Em- 
ployees Stock Plan. 


—Bitt Tonost 
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Radio 


Max. and Mrs. L. E. Carrington have a 
brand new baby boy, Cleveland Samuel, 11 
pounds, born on February 2, 1927, and every- 
one is delighted with him. But the four othér 
little Carringtons were not so pleased with 
their guest Measles, who called on them dur- 
ing February. 

L. H. Lockette surely accepts disappoint- 
ments nicely. He had been assigned to the 
New Orleans Radio Station for a few months 
and had hoped to remain there at least until 
after the Carnival, March 1, but luck failed 
him. Due to the illness of Mr. W. J. Ber- 
ridge of the S. S. Saramacca, Mr. Lockette 
was assigned Chief Radio Operator on that 
vessel, which sailed from New Orleans on 
February 19, and will not return until March 
2. Wesympathize with Mr. Lockette and we 
do hope that Mr. Berridge will soon be en- 
joying good health. 

R. V. Howley arrived in Boston March 1, 
after an extended stay in Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras and Salvador. 

Mr. H. O. Easton is still in Boston and due 
to his stay there this Winter, he is showing 
symptoms of becoming a thorough Bostonian. 
_The other day he was heard to ask for “baked 
beans’, and what’s more, he knew just how 
he wanted them. 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


Cuter CHEMIST NEWHALL and 
Assistant Superintendent Ruckenbrod have re- 
turned to the fold after a trip to Banes and 
Preston. They report a very interesting and in- 
structive visit and expressed themselves as 
amazed at the enormous amount of land, equip- 
ment and labor required to produce the sugar 
necessary to the Refinery’s operation.. They 
take this means of thanking the good folks of 
the Unirruirco for the many courtesies ex- 
tended them, both afloat and ashore, during 
the trip. 

Asa Gauthier, our Machine Shop clerk, 
died recently from a .throat infection, after 
several months of suffering. We shall émiss 
Asa’s cheerful smile, which was always in evi-’ 
dence, even though his heart was burdened 
with more than his share of trials and mis- 
fortune. 

After one of our recent snow flurries, the 
residents in the vicinity of the Refinery and 
the employees therein were treated to a rare 
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sight. Along Medford Street and into the 
main entrance there stalked a lone figure shuf- 
fling his way to work on skis. Investigation 
disclosed the courageous one to be none other 
than Olaf Amundsen, kin of the great Arctic 
explorer. Olaf’s illustrious uncle has nothing 
on him when it comes to intrepidity. 

The new Control Laboratory in the Pan 
House is rapidly nearing completion. Its lo- 
cation will expedite the control tests. 

Mr. J. T. Manion, Technology 1926, has 
taken the position in the Laboratory formerly 
held by Mr. J. K. Small. Mr. Small has 


returned to Tech to complete his course. 


Taggart: How the ** ! % did that tank 
happen to run over? 

Tankman: There was no more room in it, 
sir. , 


Philadelphia 


Tue season just past has been very success- 
ful as far as our bookings for the Passenger 
Department are concerned. More business, by 
far, has originated in this office than during 
any previous year since Philadelphia ceased to 
be one of the important passenger ports by rea- 
son of the weekly sailings of the Admirals. 
While the actual results as expressed in dol- 
lars and cents have been gratifying; had the 
space been available we could have sold a great 
many more tickets. It is always regrettable 
not to be able to accommodate a good-sized 
party, even though it be but one-way booking. 

We have had a number of unsolicited tes- 
timonials as to the excellence of our service, 
which tends to improve our salesmanship. It 
is always easier to sell something that you 
know will prove to be what you claim for it, 
than something to which is attached the slight- 
est doubt. This applies equally to selling 
tickets, bananas, shoe-strings or hot dog sand- 
wiches. 

We take this occasion to welcome into our 
midst Miss Margaret E. Hussey, a new sten- 
ographer, and Mr. Jack Coyle, Mail Clerk, 
both of whom will first place their signatures 
on our salary cards on March 15. 
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New Orleans 


One Big Family 


Tus little scene was enacted by two boy- 
hood friends who met after not having seen 
each other for riearly fifteen years, one having 
drifted away, traveling to the far corners of 
the globe. The two friends found they were 
working for the same Company. 

The scene is laid in the lobby of the New 
Orleans office. 

Tom Burke (emerging from the elevator) : 
Well, of all things. How are you, Frank? 
Sure glad to see you. 

Frank Williams (late of the Costa Rica 
Division—Radio Department, entering the 
lobby) : Gosh, Tom, it’s good to see you. I’m 
glad to be back in the old home town, but I 
haven’t been at my best since last September. 

Tom B.: You don’t look so bad, Frank. 
What’s been the trouble? 

Frank W.: Look, no upper teeth. See those 
scars on the side of my face? Tom, I’ve been 
through h—l. All from an abscessed tooth. 
Been under ether several times and been sub- 
jected to countless operations under local 
anesthesia. And right now let me tell you 
something about our Company. I don’t think 
you can appreciate what you as an individual 
mean to the Unirep Frurr Company. Boy, 
let me tell you this: I’ve often heard the ex- 


pression, “one big family”, but I never fully ° 


appreciated it as applying to the Uwnrrep 
Frurr Company until it was actually demon- 
strated to me. They don’t merely treat you; 
they mother you. I can’t begin to tell you 
all they did for me, and remember, I’m just 
from the ranks. But there is no limit to the 
amount of assistance they give. No stone is 
left unturned in their anxiety to help “one of 
the family” who needs help. I was nearly 
gone, but they sent me from one hospital to 
another until I showed signs of improvement. 
And, believe me, Tom, a mother could do no 
more for one of her children than our Com- 
pany tries to do for one of its employees. Yes, 
Tom, ours is indeed a wonderful Company. 
So long Tom. See you before I go back. Glad 
to see you making some headway with the 
Company. 


Tom B.: Good-bye, Frank. Hope you'll 


soon be one hundred per cent. Take good care 
of yourself, and good luck. 


The old reliable “Hy” Lange is just as he 
was twenty-odd years ago when he started 


with the Company. Henry, true to his Latin 
temperament, is very excitable, but a sterling 
,worker. He is of the old school of chivalry 
and is thoroughly admired by a host of very 
charming ladies. Before the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight Henry picked “Signor Dempsey’. to 
knock out “Signor Firpo”. 

Here is one for the mathematicians: One 
very charming Lillian plus one studious 
Nicholas, multiplied by the wonderful 
settings possible only on beautiful Lake 
Pontchartrain, divided only by the rays of a 
tropical moon, minus all thoughts of the world 
about them, equals what? You’ve guessed it 
—Miss “Lil” Schultz and Nick Rezza, em- 
ployees of the New Orleans Division, are en- 
gaged to be married. Nick, you’re a lucky 
boy and are to be congratulated; and Lil, we 
wish you luck! 

Mr. William (Bill) Penick shed some of 
the Mexican alkali dust and paid us a hurried 
call on his way back home from Mexico. We 
were mighty glad to see him. 


ly was Friday morning, February 11. A 
telephone conversation happened to be heard 
in spite of the racket and din made by the 
machinery of the “claim factory” grinding out 
settlements (?) for disgruntled claimants: 
“Claim Department, Chief Clerk speaking!” 
yelled an individual, as he grabbed the re- 
ceiver. 

“Cockey,” replied the party on the other 
end of the line, with a voice that sounded 
chesty, “it’s a boy, a ‘humdinger’, 11 pounds. 
He came home at half past eight this morn- 
ing.” : 

“Gee Whiz!” said the C. C., “that’s fine!” 

“Yes,” said the proud “daddy”, “that makes 
six now. Yes, the mother and baby are doing 
well. See you in the morning.” 

Thus was the debut of Master Ernest Law- 
son White, the latest son of J. Hampden 
White, our Local Claim Agent, announced. 


3 

The Herald-Post—Kerrick Tour Party, 
consisting of about fifty prominent persons 
of Louisville, Ky., returned on the S. S. Gar- 
‘tago March 15, from a delightful cruise to 
Cuba and Panama. The Herald-Post is one 
of the most prominent newspapers in Louis- 
ville and this was its first attempt to promote 
a Caribbean trip. So pleased are the sponsors 
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with the results, they have already signed up 
for an entire steamer next. Winter. 

The Great White Fleet Inter-Office Base- 
ball League opened Saturday, March 12. The 
names of the four teams are Coppename, EI- 
lis, Suriname and Saramacca. Mr. A. Di- 
Franco of the Passenger Department is Man- 
ager of the Coppename team. In the first 
battle with the Ellis on opening day, under 
the able generalship of Mr. DiFranco, the 
Coppename was victorious to the tune of 5 to 
2. Everybody from the Passenger Depart- 
ment was on hand to root for the Coppename. 


New Banana Song Sweeping 
the Country 


Again the popularity of the banana is being 
demonstrated through the success of a comic 
song. “Yes, We Have No Bananas” now has 
a worthy successor in “I’ve Never Seen a 
Straight Banana”. ‘The song originated in 
England, the words and music being by Ted 
Waite. The American rights were purchased 
recently by Irving Berlin, Inc., and that firm 
predicts that it will sell a million copies. It 
came first to the attention of the English ba- 
nana industry in a big way when it was sung 
at the Annual Dinner of Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. 
Mr. Cutter, President of the Unirep Fruit 
CoMPANY, was present on that occasion. 

The new banana song should be given the 
widest possible publicity which employees of 
this Company can give it. In this connection 


it is interesting to note that at the dinner and ° 


dance given by Mr. Cutter to the members of 
the Unirruirco Club of New York on 
March 10, the rendition of “I’ve Never Seen 
a Straight Banana” was one of the outstand- 
ing hits of the evening. 

Unique publicity has been given the song 
in England. A reward of £1,000 has been 
offered for the first straight banana which 
any one can find. Straight Banana Clubs 
have been formed. ‘The song is proving popu- 
lar in the music halls and is being sung every- 
where. 

America is closely following England in 
publicity for the comic song. Even before 
the first copy had been received in Cleveland 
the Music Box Cafe telegraphed the pub- 
lisher that it had organized a Wednesday 
Night Straight Banana Club. ‘The radio 
singers have taken it up, and now “I’ve Never 
Seen a Straight Banana” can be heard almost 
any time you twirl the dial of your set. The 
cabarets and night clubs have followed suit. 
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Of course the words have been adapted for 
America, and many topical stanzas have been 
added. ‘There are more choruses than there 
are stanzas, because—as is always the case— 
the chorus has the catchiest music and is sung, 
hummed and whistled the most. ‘The first 
chorus declares: 


I’ve never seen a straight banana, 
I’ve searched quite a bit, 
Yet I must admit 
They’re even curved when they are served 
In my banana split. 
I have seen them by the carloads 
On the Delaware and. Lackawanna, 
But I’ve never, never, never, never, 
I’ve never seen a straight banana. 


All of which is quite true, and when wedded 
to the amusing melody the result is a song 
that is going to be immensely popular. 


Great White Fleet Skipper 
Receives Testimonial 


Captain. William J. Close, Master of the 
Steamship “Carrillo”, was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon given at the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, Saturday, March 5, by Commodore Fred 
James and other members of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce party, who had made 
the Colombian Cruise aboard his ship which 
sailed from New York on February 9. The 
Captain was presented with a handsome wrist 
watch as a testimonial of the high regard this 
party had for him as a seaman and a cordial 
and always attentive host 
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Joseph J. Cleary entered the service of the 
Unitrep Fruir Company on May 21, 1918 
as assistant to the Baggage Master and wa 
promoted to his present position of Baggage 
Master in 1920, 

Before joining the ranks of the Unerep 
Fruir Company he was employed for seven 
years with the Old Dominion Steamship Com 
pany as clerk and for three vears with th 
Fall River and Providence Lines. He wa 
also a civilian employee of the United States 
Army during the World War and is a veteran 
of the Spanish-American War and the Ph 
ippine Insurrection. 


Handling Baggage at New York 
Baggage Master 
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HE handling of baggage is something 
that in the average passenger's mind partakes 
of an automatic nature. He checks his lug 
gage, sees it disappear and, at his destination 
finds it awaiting him on demand. He sees 
nothing of any process or system. That there 
is a process and a definite system, is evident 
from an important fact that should be stated 
at the beginning of this article, namely, thar 
the Company has not had to pay a daim fo 
the loss of checked baggage for several years 
As an aid in appreciating this record, there 
should go with it a statement as to the num 
ber of pieces of baggage hafidled in 1926 
through the port of New York alone: out 
ward 8883, inward 7030, or an average rur 
ning of from 560 to 750 pieces per month. 

The passenger looks upon the handling of 
his baggage as a relatively incidental and un 
important part of his trip until something goes 
wrong with it. The following explanation of 
our system for handling the baggage of a pas 
senger making a trip from Boston to Cristobal, 
for example, shows why it is unusual for some 
thing to go wrong. A passenger purchases a 
ticket and phones the Transfer Company to 
call at his residence for his trunk. The trans 


ter m ca the passenger a re- 

cipt snow it née trunk has been checked 

to the Us D COMPANY pier in New 
] lranster Company turns the 
c the Ne ‘ York, New 


receives a reces 


sailing day. 


pPasernpr ra th herr on the 
Unirep Fat Company Baggage Agent 
takes up the passenger « claim check and checks 
trunk to Cristobal, giving the duplicate 
eck to the At Cristobal, the pas- 
enger he duplicate check and re- 
cerves hie ft ink 
During thie process the passenger is put t 
practically no inconvenience, but. on the con- 
trary, i imnmensurably helped and  con- 


venienced by having 


k hee trunk checked fr 


his residence through to the steamship pier in 


New York 


All the cogs in the machine work 


to the end that the baggage may reach the 
pier safely and in time for the sailing of th 
passengers sh p It ix wery rarely thar the 
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passenger has to sail without his baggage. 

In the reverse direction, the process is vir- 
tually the same, the New York Transfer Com- 
pany picking up the baggage and having it 
checked through to destination or, in the case 
of the larger cities, directly to passenger's resi- 
dence or hotel. 

When the number of pieces of baggage 
handled under this system is considered, it will 
be seen that some measure of credit may right- 
fully be claimed for it. In addition to han- 
dling checked and hand baggage, our baggage 
department is called upon to handle -bon voy- 
age packages, averaging approximately one per 
passenger, which are usually received at the 
pier on the morning of sailing day. These 
packages are delivered by messengers from 


firms in New York, New Jersey and Philadel- 


phia; also by express from more distant points. 
Relatives and friends residing in distant cities, 
desiring to forward flowers, candy or books, 
frequently arrange with New York firms to 
deliver the articles directly to the ship, and 
orders are filled by their agents in New York 
bearing name of the sender. All these pack- 
ages have to be receipted and are then turned 
over to the Chief Steward of the ship for de- 
livery to the passenger. The Baggage Agent 
must in turn obtain a receipt from the Chief 
Steward for each package, and the Chief 
Steward, as well, obtains a signed receipt from 
the passenger. All of this requires time and 
care, but it is a service to the passenger. 


W Hen outgoing passengers arrive at the 
pier, they are assisted from their cars and taxis 
by porters and directed to the passenger en- 
trance leading to the Baggage Room, which is 
comfortably heated in the Winter season. At 
the baggage desk they present their tickets and 
are taken inside the baggage inclosure to iden- 
tify baggage. The hand pieces are then marked 
with the stateroom number and turned over to 
a porter for immediate delivery to that par- 
ticular cabin. The trunks are checked, both 
hold and cabin, and cabin checks are marked 
with cabin number. Cabin and hold baggage 
is separated on the pier and all stateroom 
trunks are placed in cabins by porters. All 
trunks are weighed on sailing morning and if 
a passenger is carrying more than his allowance 
(according to the number of tickets presented) 
the proper excess charge is collected. 

The service on incoming baggage starts as 
soon as the steamer arrives at Quarantine, 
where a Customs Officer boards the ship and 
picks up the baggage declarations which the 
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Purser has already distributed to passengers 
and on which are declared all articles in their 
possession and the number of trunks and bags 
carrying them. Incoming baggage is classi- 
fied as: 

Local Baggage, which is examined, passed 
and labeled as soon as it is placed on the pier. 
Local baggage containing dutiable articles is 
examined and appraised by a government ap- 
praiser on the pier, where the amount of duty 
is paid and a receipt issued. ‘ 

Free Entry Baggage, which by courtesy is 
granted diplomats traveling on governmental 
missions, is allowed to enter the port without 
examination. 

Bonded Baggage, which being in transit to 
a foreign country is placed in bond for han- 
dling intact through the United States. ‘This 
is done to avoid examination in the United 
States, the passenger being given a receipt by 
the Customs Inspector for each piece of bag- 
gage so bonded. 

Purser’s Baggage, which is unaccompanied 
baggage forwarded in care of the Purser. If 
not shown on ship’s manifest, a post entry is 
required for clearance through Customs. 


On ship’s arrival, in order to assist pas- 
sengers in locating their baggage, initials are 
placed around the enclosed baggage space and 
baggage is distributed alphabetically. Porters 
place trunks under the initials and ship’s stew- 
ards distribute hand pieces. When all bag- 
gage has been placed on the pier, porters as- 
sist passengers by opening trunks and bags for 
examination by Customs Inspector. The num- 
ber of porters supplied to handle baggage for 
passengers is figured at the rate of one to every 
ten passengers. After Customs inspection a 
government label is placed on each piece of 
baggage and as porters wheel it through the 
Customs barrier, the government guard there 
cancels the labels. Cabs of the Yellow Taxi- 
cab Company are on hand to meet all steamers, 
also an agent of the New York Transfer Com- 
pany to check baggage to destination. 

This briefly is an outline of the system 
which aims at giving one hundred per cent. 
service to the passenger, protecting as well 
the Company’s interests in so doing. Our 
friends in tropical ports can greatly assist us 
by being careful to see that regulations are 
carefully followed when loading baggage, be- 
ing particular that record is made of every 
piece handled and that none not coming un- 
der the classification of “hand baggage” is put 
aboard without check, 


Our Freight Forwarding Department 
A Shippers’ Service | 


By. J. W. Fisher 


Freight Agent, New York 


Li is not many years since the average 
American manufacturer had but a vague idea 
of the possibilities of foreign markets for the 
sale of their merchandise and those few for 
whose products a demand in that field had 
been created were generally satisfied to depend 
upon the sales efforts of export commission 
houses, confining their own interests merely to 
the publication of export price lists and cata- 
logues. Gradually, however, through awak- 
ened initiative fostered by a growing knowl- 
edge of the superiority of the American prod- 
uct on the part of foreign distributors and 
consumers, American manufacturers com- 
menced selling direct in foreign markets and 
today those manufacturers who have estab- 
lished export affiliations. are numbered in the 
thousands and are lo- 
cated in all parts of 
the United States. 
The many exacting 
Consular, Customs, and 
other requirements pe- 
culiar to export ship- 
ping brought into de- 
mand the service of the 
Freight Forwarder, a 
specialist in these de- 
tails whose _ services 
were found to be nec- 
essary particularly to 
the manufacturer lo- 
cated in the interior. 
The demand for and 
the desire to give 
greater service, charac- 
teristic of all Ameri- 
can industry, prompted 
manufacturers to re- 
quest steamship compa- 
nies to perform the 
freight forwarding ser- 
vice, and the steamship 
companies to extend 
these added facilities. 
The Freight Depart- 
ment of the Unirep 
Fruit Company, real- 
izing the value of this 
service as a means of 


PANY, 


The Freight Traffic De- 
partment 


We feel that tre readers of the 
UNIFRUITCO Magazine will be inter- 
ested in knowing what the Company 
through the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment 1s doing toward developing trade 
relations between the United States 
and the shipping public in various 
countries in the West Indies and Cen- 
tral and South America served by 
steamers of the UNrTep FRUIT Com- 


We think this can best be done. by 
a series of articles dealing with the 
many and varied activities of and the 
principles upon which the Freight 
Traffic Department is operated, which 
we shall attempt to do in this and 
future issues of UNIFRUITCO. 


A very important soliciting agency 
of the Freight Traffic Department is 
the Freight Forwarding Department, 
the activities and functions of which 
are dealt with in the article on this 
page by our New York Freight Agent. 
A Freight Forwarding Department is 
likewise maintained at New Orleans 
in charge of Freight Agent E. L. 
Maier and at Boston in charge of 
Freight Agent C. F. Schroeder, Jr. 


W. V. HARLOp, 
Freight Traffic Manager. 


retaining and enlarging patronage, was one ot 
the pioneers to extend it, and thus was in- 
augurated what is now known as our Freight 
Forwarding Department. 

The Freight Forwarding Department acts 
as forwarding agent at ports of exportation 
for many interior. United States shippers and 
disseminates information as to packing, mark- 
ling, consular regulations and other trade re- 
quirements. 

The duties of the Freight Forwarding De- 
partment are to attend to the reception, trans- 
fer and shipment of cargo as well as the prepa- 
ration and disposition of documents on behalf 
of shippers. ‘This means that shippers may 
consign their merchandise destined to any 
ports served by the Company’s steamers direct 
to the Freight For- 
warding Department at 
port of exportation, 
such as Boston, New 
York, New Orleans, 
etc. The Freight For- 
warding Department 
traces the movement 
from interior point of 
shipment to seaboard, 
arranges for lighterage 
or cartage (as the case 
may be) of the con- 
signment to our Ter- 
minal, prepares all 
necessary documents, 
such as dock receipts, 
ocean bills of lading, 
Customs clearances, 
consular invoices and 
manifests and attends 
to the consular certifi- 
cations and the fnal 
disposition of the ac- 


in accordance with 
shippers’ financial ar- 
rangements. This en- 
tire service is likewise 
available for use of con- 
signees at our foreign 
Ports and many con- 
signees avail them- 
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selves of it. 

These services require a specialized knowl- 
edge. ‘They embrace many exacting details 
which, while too numerous to mention, are 
practically all of considerable importance in- 
asmuch as the slightest deviation from the 
established procedure would result in delayed 
delivery at destination and other serious com- 
plications extending to the confiscation of the 
merchandise. 

The Freight Forwarding Department, act- 
ing in a dual capacity as a sub-division of the 
Freight Department and as a representative 
of shippers, is a dominant factor in the re- 
tention of patronage. If it functions expe- 
ditiously and with complete accuracy it is dif- 
ficult for a competitor to wean away a shipper 
once obtained, while, on the other hand, the 
immediate effect of an irregularity would 


DOr 


probably cause the shippers to patronize an- 
other line. 

_ That the history of the Freight Forward- 
ing Department is one of continued progress | 
is therefore very gratifying. In. 1921 it 
handled a total of 950 shipments whereas dur- 
ing the past year the shipments handled agegre- 
gated 4689 or an increase of almost fivefold 
in as many years. ‘ 

A nominal service fee is charged to shippers 
or consignees for the preparation of consular 
invoices and execution of shipping documents. 

It is suggested that all of our co-workers 
keep in mind the service this Department is 
in position to offer and boost it to any of their 
friends who may be prospective shippers. Let 
us know of anyone whose account you feel, 
if solicited, we might secure and we will be 
glad to follow up the lead immediately. 


Me JAMES SHAW, formerly Assistant 


_ Purser of the S. S. Carrillo and for the past 


six months Banana Foreman at Pier 15 East 
River, has been temporarily transferred to the 
Charleston Division to assist Mr. Coyle with 
the stevedoring at that port. 

Dr. Ernest Hopkins, President of Dart- 
mouth College,. his wife and daughter were 
passengers sailing on the S. S. Metapan Satur- 
day, March 19th. ‘Dr. Hopkins and family 
will make the cruise. Miss Josephine Whelan, 
of the Boston office was also a cruise passenger 
on this ship. 

Mr, J. Otter of the Baltimore Division 
spent a day with us recently inspecting the 
Banana Operation at Pier 15 East River. Mr. 
Otter was impressed with the operation of the 
conveyors and stated that he hoped Baltimore 
would soon be discharging fruit by this 
method. Another convert to the conveyor 


‘method of discharging bananas was Mr. 


Thomas Reece of the Philadelphia Division 
who recently spent a day with Tom Davis-on 
Pier 15 and like Mr. Otter was also im- 
pressed with the efficiency of this operation. 
Einar Petersen, Chief Officer of the Gala- 


mares, has been appointed master of the S. S. - 


Limon. We wish Captain Petersen the best 
of luck with his new command. 

On April 16th the Accounting Department 
will move from its present quarters in the 
well-known “40 RECTOR STREET” to. 
More spacious quarters in the new Post Build- 
ing on Washington Street. 


Report of Bowling Match Between the Mar- 
ried and Single Men’s Teams of the Freight 
Billing and Freight Accounting Offices at 
New York* 


Park Row Alleys, March 8, 1927. 


LTHOUGH the original plans called 
for three games to be played, the winners of 
two games being declared the Champion 
Bowlers for this season, it developed that 
only two games were necessary to find that 
the Married men were too rough for the Sin- 
gle fellows, thereby becoming the “Champs” 
for the season 1926-27. It may be well to 
mention that this was the third such yearly 
match, each team having won one series in the 
past, which makes this decision so much 
sweeter to the Married men’s team. 


The score follows: 


SingleMen 1 2 Married Men1 2 


H.Scheina 125 117 J. Cotter 118 136 
R, Hamilton 154 152. F. Jackman 173 131 
F. Murphy 128 97 J. Maxwell 83 135 
A. Savarese 141 119 A.O’Leary 164 175 


H. Einerman 202 191 


740 768 


W. Keppler 121 167 


Total 669 652 ‘Total 


* Freight Billing, section of Mr. Fisher’s 
office. Freight Accounting, section of Mr. 
Mills’ office. 
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Mr. Cutter Entertains the Members 
of the Unifruitco Club of New York 


N March 10 Mr. Cutter extended to 
all the members of the Unrerurrco Club of 
New York an invitation to a dinner and 
dance, to be held at the Hotel McAlpin. 
Four hundred and six enthusiastic members 
responded—an attendance of almost one hun- 
dred per cent. 

The ballroom of the hotel served as a din- 
ing room, and dancing took place in the Win- 
ter Garden, which is on the same floor and 
adjacent to the ballroom. 

The dining room presented a gala appear- 
ance, in keeping with the spirit of the occa- 
sion. On each of the forty-three tables was 
a candelabrum, the lighted candles covered 
with silk shades of soft hues. Each table 
held a vase of fresh flowers, and in the cen- 
ter of the speaker’s table was an epergne con- 
taining a generous supply of flowers, artis- 
tically arranged. Favors, paper caps and bal- 
loons had been placed at each plate. 

The guests lost no time in extracting every 
bit of noise possible from the favors. The 
gayly colored balloons were tossed from table 
to table, until finally with a “plop” the last 
balloon subsided into a bit of torn rubber. 

After the first course the ladies at Mr. Cut- 
ter’s table were requested to exchange places 
with a corresponding number of ladies from 
other tables. A similar procedure was fol- 
lowed after each course. By means of these 
“shifts” every lady present was afforded an 
opportunity to sit with the host, who in turn 
was enabled to view at first hand the various 
types of female beauty which the Unrerurrco 
Club of New York offers, 

Toward the conclusion of the delicious din- 
ner, Mr. Cutter arose and requested that he 
be “properly introduced” to his guests, call- 
ing upon Mr. O’Hearn to make the “Sntro- 
duction.” The Manager’s witty address, 
which was_ enthusiastically applauded, was, 
however, notably lacking in any reference to 
the President of the Unrrep Frutr Com- 
pany. When Mr. Cutter again arose, he 
prefaced his remarks with this statement, 
“Now that I have been properly intro- 
duced. . . .” - A hearty burst of merriment 
greeted this sally. 

Mr, Cutter then proceeded to cal] on a 
number of the guests to speak, starting with 
Dr. Deeks. The speeches were brief but apt. 


The majority of those called upon were re- 
minded of “stories.” It seemed to be in the 
nature of a contagion—a very agreeable one, 
however, for each story was met by a-roar of 
laughter from the gay and responsive assem- 
blage. 

Among the speakers was Mr. Alfred he 
Cooper, President of the Unirrurtco Club 
of New York. Mr. Cooper called attention 
to the splendid response to Mr. Cutter’s in- 
vitation, and expressed the hope that future 
affairs of the Club would meet with a similar 
amount of enthusiasm and cooperation from 
its members. 

Mr. Cutter concluded with a short address 
in the course of which he expressed his per- 
sonal gratification as well as that of the Di- 
rectors of the Company at the splendid par- 
ticipation of the New York Division in the 
Employees Stock Purchase Plan. 

The announcement of Mr. Cutter, “The 
dance is on,” was a signal for the lovers of 
the dance to adjourn to the Winter Garden, 
where The Kentuckians were in readiness to 
pour forth their usual excellent brand of mu- 
sic. 

Due to the small number of ladies present 
(66 of the total attendance of 406), after 
several dances an announcement was. made 
that each dance thereafter would be a “rob- 
ber’s dance.” We might say from observa- 
tion that certain of the gentlemen had not 
waited to be told this, having taken matters 
into their own hands (or perhaps we should 
say, more literally, into their own arms). Af- 
ter the announcement, however, caste and po- 
sition were thrown to the winds. Office boys 
nonchalantly tapped officials, who were forced 
to relinquish their partners. One intrepid 
soul was seen tapping the President, who 
laughingly surrendered his partner. 

We are not sure how the ladies felt about 
this innovation. We do know that a number 
of them were seen limping the following 
morning. 

A Mr. Gillis, a professional entertainer. 
sang several songs, including the latest banana 
classic, entitled, “I’ve Never Seen A Straight 
Banana,” the guests joining in the chorus. 
And just to demonstrate that “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas” retains its popularity, with 
United Fruiters, at any rate, that ballad was 
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sung, the group gathered about the piano be- 
ing led by the talented Mr. Gillis: 

All in all, it is the enthusiastic conviction 
of everyone who attended this delightful par- 
ty that a better means could not have been 
devised to bring the members of different de- 
partments into ‘closer contact. “The spirit of 
good fellowship which pervades the organ- 
ization at all times was especially conspicuous 
on this occasion. 

On behalf of its members, the UNirrurrco 
Club of New York, through the pages of our 
magazine, expresses to Mr. Cutter its pro- 
found thanks for his generosity in providing 
them with a memorable evening. 


Titters 


R. K. elicited a number of hearty laughs 
with his Unifrivolous remarks. Commenting 
on Captain Spencer, he stated that since ‘“Hur- 
ricane Harry” has become Port Captain, no 
longer putting out to sea, he is known as “Sun- 
shine Henry”. During the course of his ad- 
dress, R. K. referred to the Employees Stock 
Purchase Plan. Touching upon Captain Dun- 
ning’s statement, to the effect that some em- 
ployees had perhaps overlooked the interest the 
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Company had shown in them by allowing them 
to purchase stock at $96.00 a share, R. K. 
stated that he would like to remind Captain 
Dunning that anyone who had a reduction of 
25 per cent. in his salary could scarcely over- 
look the fact. 

Diogenes need look no further. We have 
found an honest man. While all the other 
speakers were telling us how happy they felt, 
Mr. Mills admitted that all he could feel 
were chills running up and down his spine. 

The prize for gastric capacity should be 
awarded to Mr. Duffy. When Mr. Cutter 
called on him and he was not to be seen, some 
one loudly informed us that he was “out to 
lunch”, 

Simply because her work brings her in con- 
tact with the ships’ manifests, Miss O’Sulli- 
van had to talk shop. She managed to get 
the word ‘“‘manifestations’’ out. 

Strange as it may seem, Miss Oakley suf- 
fered from lack of words. She spoke five 


* words, but they were good ones — ‘“Three 


cheers for Mr. Cutter!” He got them. 

As usual, Captain Spencer left his non-skids 
at home and we got another one of those 
rapid-fire machine-gun speeches. 


Tropic: Foods, Inc., New York Division 
By M. M. Eckstein 


fe HE operations of this branch of the Com- 
pany’s business took definite shape about the 
first of the year. For a short time prior to 
that plans and scope for its activities were 
carefully and minutely investigated and stud- 
ied, so that we would be in a position to serve 
those we are dependent upon for our supply 
of products and the customers to whom we 
would try to sell. 

The results of our first two months’ efforts 
with our principal product, cacao, have been 
beyond our expectations. True, we enjoyed 
the advantages of a firm and rising market, 
but it is at such times that the greatest care 
must be exercised to reap its full benefits. 
One must not be content with. just realizing 
what market quotations give, but should en- 
deavor to market his wares so that when he 
is confronted with a declining and weak mar- 
ket, his service to his patrons will receive rec- 


ognition and result in: his being given pref- 
erence, 

The foundation for the future we have 
laid and we now expect to build on it. Not 
alone are we satisfied with making the sale, 
but we go a step further by following it up 
with correct service. ‘Thus far we have dis- 
tributed our sales from one end to the other 
of the United States, with the fortunate ad- 
dition of at least ten manufacturers who here- 
tofore had not used our cacao. Our product 
itself has also been improved by the producing 
divisions, which is helpful in effecting sales. 

Again, when one enjoys demand for his 
product he must make every effort to keep 
the quality up, for if that is not done, he not 
alone loses the customer himself, but others 
with whom this customer may have talked. 
Much injury can be done with just a common- 
place remark like, “Oh! I have tried to use 
it but was disappointed with it.” 
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